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'Through a synthesis of 15 research studies, this 
report profiles parenting information needs and attempts to increase 
" understanding of potential sources of pai^enting information. It'is 
suggested that the synthesis 'may assist (ly needs~assessmei|t for 
-program planning and design, (2) development of information 
strategies or product* for parlints, and (3) implea^entation of parent 
educatx<>a programs or program components. Descriptive researich ' " 
proifects and intervention projects were -included for dissemination 
because they were Current and* emphasis^ qhild derelopaent. Jo^intly, 
/ the 15 projects focus on two major areas pi the needs ddhain. (parent 

interests and problems), two external slwping factors (parent > 
■ attitudes and values), and two Wisourcj^' elements .(chiinnelir iof 

information and sources of xnfoml and ^fprmal' iBuppocts)(!C The fii^e 
- demonstration or intervention projects ^pbnsored by the 
Administration for Children, ^outh and Families* (ACYF) that were 
included in the synthesis all attempted to improve the level! of ^. 
'parent knowledge. Concluding secti:ons of the synthesis provide a . 
table- summarizing developmenVal tasWs,- needs,, and crises of young 
, parents, and a list Wf recommendations* concerning ^p^rent' influences 
on. information, content areas for. dissemination, appro]^riate amounts 
of informationV and meeting the special needs of adolescent parents^ 
(Lengthy ab8t;eicts of each of the prbiects di^u&sed'are appended. ) 
(Author/RH) ' , • » 
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Introduction 



INFORMiaXCN NEEDS' OP. PARENTS >JITH VERY YOUNG CHIIJ)REN • ' . 



*^^Sl^e)<v^ parenting is not be stowe d along vith 

votherK^d. or fatherhood. Wisdom accumulates through the experienced 
Vfind knowl^d^e lifetime;^ But^ fortmately^ all knowledge about 
parenttoj^ doc^rl: have to Be learned firsthand Inia solo^ leam-it- 
the--l|ai)d^ray effort. P^enting cin.be successfully tAdert'aken %y a 
novlc^y^o is jiuppl^ed infoxiaation fnd who tciceives help 

frdm faMlyV^riendst 'uvd^lhie. coiraiun r # 

' , Thi^s report a^ to pjpfile parenting information needs (espe- 

/iiany»sregfrding;C%114^ and' to wderstand the potential 

jsourti^es !of such Informaticm. ^ There are a number of reasons ^y inforina- 

* tlc^ needs of parents are becoming more acute/ New fspnilies today are ^ 
^mote ilk^y to be separated from relatives ^ liv^ing in small^ two- 
gencjration'al. units. This, sepamtlon has cut off* or at least iatpededd 
some of the traditional and informal channels for transmitting child. 

- development information. ' Other families* especially those, started by 
youngeV ' and '^teenage: parents » begin parenthood before the]^ ha^e had their 

« ' own full share ' of experience through which to develop parent;jbig wisdom. 
Their meiager personal information^ creates 6^pecial demands dit 

outside soutci^s. Other families lAiose ethnic origins make them more 
vulnerable to the forces of rccism^^ economic inequal^^y^ andT social 
instabltlity have unique needs In addificn to; ^hose shared with families in 

^ generalV They fee l^a particular pressure to ireexamlne and rediscover 
infoMakion and^ resources that contribute to* their own heritage. These 
and other pressures make the 1980 's"" a time in which families will be 

. searching both their own inner resources and the resources of tlie larger . 
^ connunjLty 'to satisfy their Infju^ . . U 

, ' ' » " ' * ' J 

^ /%id wtjo will extend a h^nd in return? What obligation do the insti*- 
tuti^s^of society- have ^to respond to these needs of the' 1980 *s? To 
examine these issues » the Administration, for CSilldreii-t Youth and Families 
has supported many research oemonstratlon projects. Material from 15 
.of these is ^included in, this repott. (Other important studies bearing 
Ottv this topic 9 of course 9 exist., [The present studies were chosou be*- 

; cause they are ^rrent and because they emphasize' the area of. chll^ - - 

^ development r aniarea df pitatiful information resources which cry for 
dissemination.) From the selected studies emerges a picture of parents 
ikroisghotiit the Ifcilted Statef in many different circumstances, and with 
many aspirations and strengths. But equally are seen the (^isolation 
and fatalism of parents and yotmg parent s-t07be who plod ahead without 
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SUMMABX. OF PROJECTS 



Age of 
Parents 



Age of 
Number Youngest Type ^ 

. _ol i^ChlWJn.of- 



Parents Family Researg^ |^ Location 



unrestricted , 100 < 5 yrs., .i«IRonal Inter- California 
• . ' view: Native 

* „_ ^ / ' American develj, ^ 



norms 

unrestricted 391 6*48 m6. 291 question' Puerto Rico 

personal Inter- 
' ^ view X 

unrestricted' 562 <3ifrs. personal 1n{er- Los Angeles 
' ^ " vlelr: Spanish, . , 

Chinese 1 English ' 



unrestricted 



2^ 2|-24 



mo. battery: of per- . Minneapolis^ 
sonal Interviews, I 
i ' ' ( tests, observa- ! ; 

i tlon at several 
, ' points .In time 

unrestricted 1558 <3 yrs* niirquestlon-" ^u; 

nalVes/lOO i 
Interviews k 

^teenage 98 <0 personal ;.fnter^ .Michig^tn 

viey observation, 
. 5i cardYort ' 




« teenage 

• ) 

, teenage 
teenage 

teenage 



185 11*^7 mo. personal* 



interviej^ 



4 Detroit,, 
Toledo, 
Houston, 

^ Charlotte 

. .Milwaukee 



NOTE: 



448 1-36 mo./personal 

. - >";Jnterv1ew 

Ulf .5^^s. personal Inter- Boston ' 
. view: English 
orSijanlSh . ^ * ' 

1^6 16^*24 personal Inter- Atlanta r. 
mo. view, jtests of ; ] 

.knowledge 

unrestricted / 149 <8 yrs. groyp sessions St. Lotfls. 
/ /In community 

teenage / , ISO 0-6 me. biweekly liome Miami 

teenage /. , 90 0-6 mo; infant daycare Miami, . 

, — ^ ^ — _ pltts-motherilob- 

[\ training 

teenage/ 135^ 0-1*2 mo. group! sessions •Baltimore 
> , • ..in^Tintc i 

ttenagej 114 child coordination of ^New Hayen 
not re- services^ « < 

quired - * 

teenage \ 118 2 mo. - , < coordination of New York 
: ' • \ services,' daycare 



rNuMber of parents includes both experimental and cofntrol stlbjects. 
-*8%?descr!BeS^J(ere!^^ projects also has a research^ component wh 
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*plus 20 tervicf providers 



Introduction 



InforiBatlbn needed«to change;, or teprove their course. It is too nuch .\ 
to think of these 15 studies, as a national parent. infonuattonNneeds assess- 
5^«y ^) contribute to the aeeds-^wsessneht-proc^ss through " 
which fu^e^programs-^Il be plimned and desigried^Jljyjnt^lbntrTo'tfie*'^ — 
ire development of infotaation strateHiea-^Mr^foaueta for' 



future development of Infonaation strategle^r-ffoaucts for parents, and. 
3) help gul^ the sensitive ±ii4)l«enmitoh of parent ednca tlon programs ot 
program compiments. ^--^^ ' ""^^ . — 



— ~: Ab8trtct8'jofi^tKf:^aiVidual. projects are provided at the enrf of this 
report. The^^pfi ceding table gives a quick overview includ ing the nJabers 



of 



to 



^ p<.wjcbi.B ate pcoYxuea Bt tne «na or tr 

. The^'pfe ceding table gives a quick overview Includ ing the numbe 
^ti-^partts apd the geographic locations ^'.Diversity is an evident 
fehgth^ Many of the. projects Included s^ignlf leant elemerits)»in addition 
parent information needs - but it was impossible t^ include a wider 
scope of topics in the. present limited repo'rt. - . 

Is information so impoytant ? ' ' - . , . • . 

■ - " . - . - ' ■ ■ .; ■ . ■ • . j . ■ " 

Why are parents' information needs being studied' so intensely?' Any- 
one who has- observed a confident, successful par«jt becomes intuitively 
aware of the substantial aripunt of information' th'at mMSt have been the 
, basis for that parent's skill and knowledge. Going beyond such' an 
intuitive awareness that'informatlon must be' important /the research andi . 
demonstration projects summarized In this, paper help clarify how and when 
I and lAy information is useful. ^ ^ . ^ ^ • . 

' ' ■ '. ' , ■ • 

Why? 'Information which hks become a part of the parents '-^undeys'tand-n 
ing, or knowledge, is important because it is refla ted to many of the be- 
haviors of parents with their children. "TRT'^i^nt report includes stud- 
♦ies which measured 'some parent behaviors in an attempt to identify key 
•relationships between knowledge and behavlor# * , 



Who?- Maternal agie emerges iii these Gtudles as an extremely imoprtane 
variable. Age relates to maty knowledge measures an* parent skillsrSisith 
the younget^n parents- appearing to be handlc'apped by .having the l^ast in- 
formation. Of current research projects "a -substantial portiol focus main- 
on teenage and adolescent parents. 

• . , ■ ' 

' How? Researchers are just beginning to learn how delivery of parent- 
ing^ information, can be accomplished successfully. Sometimes' the method 
chosen for-dteli^ery is not equally effective for influencing level of 
parentlng'infbrmatlon on various topics. Thus it' is important' to test , 
delivery procedure8\tb be sure of their result. ' 

. Where? Procedures and location of j "delivery are interrelated; Loca- 
tions that have been used include the homie» day care, center » clinic, .and 
community center. But these have not been directly 'compar.24 to- each other. 

What? Those who deliver information-cannot tfssume exact undersfand-^ . 
Irig. of what information parents need or want. Information needs on topics^ 



'Introductioi^^ 



as basic as child developnent norms may be different for various popula- 
tion segments. The needs of racial or ethdic^mlnorlties, for example, 
*>&ylnvolve-unlque considerations in addltlpnVto those common to the 
najorlfty* population- Barents do. say they want ,lftfo.rmatlon, and they re- 
spond veil tQ demonstration program8-1^Mt supply. It,, particularly If it 
is seen as relevant and useful t^ their/ experiences, Uff styles, and 
cultural values. .' ' \ . - • - 




- Wheh? tifoSStioS needs that are relevant 'change ^as the child gjd^. 
and the tasks of parenthood change. Therefore information-jmist3*_iaiir:v^ 
ored to the "readiness" of the. parerit-to. receive it. Continuing contact 
^with parents, es^)ecially adolescents, reveals that new information needs 
continue .to emerge as the initial ones are met. 

..•" :—-->. ' » ' . . -; ■ . 

How Are I nformation Needs Measureii ? ' , 

Parents revealetf their Inf^imation needs t^roUgh questionnaires, • 
interviews, and by alWlng reigarcliers tQ> observe their behavior With 
thett children. In some ,of the que stJqnna ires and interviews,' paretjts ■ 
were asked about iiifopnatlon needs in a straight-forward. manner. Other 
researchers used a more indirect approach measuring related concepts 
through^' <Mch needs .might be Jnf erred. The related concepts used Tn the . 
. studies were : ' 4. . ^ .• 

1. ■ Interest in informatfbn topics . ■ . ^ 

2. Pro'blems related to parenthood- | ■ 
• '3. Values regarding childrearini- , . , • . ^"^ 

4. Awareness of, use of, or preference for various ^formation 

channels ' ' • ,' ' ' " . " ' 

5. Awareness of,' use of, or need for various sources of support.. 

, While nd adequate theory is avaUable to explain the. relationship 
• amfng these concepts, it seems likely that "needs" incorporate all prob- 
lems and' some Interests, If these relationships in fact exjst. It means 
that needs, as illustrated in the following 'diagram, are a •nTlxed-.bag. 
For some needs (problems) , the IndlviJual' has a negative awareness; fjr 
some (interests), a positive awareness., Ar^ for some needs (represented • 
T,y sha^d areas In- the r diagram) , the ind^yi^^ar »ay have n6 awareness at 
All. nils last group is iUustrated by the parents^ need, for example, 
to>have infdmatioji- about baby food additives^even. though she miy never 
have heard of them. These various kinds of ifp^ds (and there^nay be others) 
make it necessary when collecting data to go beyond the -strfllghtf orward 
question, "What .are your lirfomatlon needs?" ^ 

By measuring Interests and problems, ths research and demonstration 
•tudies in this report tapped the two tiajor aspects of n^ed to which the 
i^it tan most readily respond." Sc^ of the projects also attempted to ^ 
describe th^ pkrent's^-Junfelt" needs by using professional, ^udgients. 
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The concepts of chlldreerin; values and de^lopsental expectations 
arc cdt'direcr^spects o£ need tiut wry be thou^'of as aadlatlhg ^arlablis 
Miidx lapinge dn need In various ways. For cx^le, valuks. lcin.sh|ipe ^ 
interests and define borders of problcas;' expectations ca^' dfe'taraine , 



II. 



^ Introduction 

^ether •ti^Te^velit is viewed as/a problem* The values and expectations o^ 
parents together, detemdne^ ynich information channels of Sources vill» 
in .practiee» be "open", hoy auch- ijifopnatiDn may be ^regelved in response, 
to a needy and vbich of the broader sources ofjiiii^port will be called on, 

V Jointly^ the 15 projects have attempted to g/t^ff *6napshot of two major 
areas of th^Tneeds domain (interests and pro^i^lMTt and to include in the 
picture two externally shaping factors (values^and expectat^ions), and two 
resource elements 
organize this^-s^hithesis 



'(channels and supports)* ^Tlti^pe broad topics are used to ^ 
:hesi8 report* , » 
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; PAKiprr IKIERESTS . 



\ ' As a first stejp la studying* ^^Infprnatloa tiee^s*' several invest!-*- 

: gators asked about parent interests* Tb^se Interests revealed a 
; , pbsiti^e^a^pect of T^arent information needd# ' ' ^ • ^ 

v'': ■ " ^ ■ \ ' ' / ^ ' ^ . 

-vl Parents are interested in Information about the i<iole child^ 

Researchers- asked a repreMntative natioiL^/sMiple lof 15^8 
mothejrs-^rchildren under , jthr^e years of ag^. to Identify articles 
they wouli^^e Interested iiir^r^i^ln'g on. a list of 50 childrearing 
topics* ' fhe. top "^idterests o^^ tliat they hold a ; 

baj^ce^y th^. study showed that material on j 

j||)wtt^tliree topics would captdre the largest: possible readership: 
.^'Builfiy^ "The sidt child: what to ^do", 

#./anil "Prepare irpui^^^ Top Interests, contained 

^action phtases do**'*, prepare ^our child*** » gameff 

W^^^^^^m /to;chhan0e*>v, h^^**i^^^ Parents dearly see themsleves in a facili- 
-ptating andr^stiiiiui: xole^ i>ti a w« tifie ir yOuiig chUdren* • ' 

But ^information must be tailored to speclfi 



arent differences* 



.V? 



^is same national study todk 50 parent interests 




broad ar^as to see iAlch vould be first chdte^for 



^. ../^i^it^^' ^aHbus subgroups of parents* Three topics (family coping, commu-^ 

^ # * ? nlty and contlnuiag child development) captured the inter-^ 

t^.H'i^ /ej^pf aveiage nuoibers of parents from all. walks of life*. But some 

^ J in^^ast s<^w greater vithin .a ^ particular .group of p&rent s * For 
. V /<?ia^j(e^^^ a college education had. as their first interest 

"Promo^jbig gex|erai 1 

"^fon-^tr^ltiona^^^ parenthood" (which Includes information on 
' dlyorce*^ the stepparent, and the single parent) captured the first- 
' pla^ interest o more parents with incomes over 1^15,000* The topic 
whiic^ eiftptured first Interest from pover ty ^vel minority parents, ^ 
"Promoting Health,". also gatteed^^ieerClBrfrom tljte largest total^ ' 
. number oif. parents of all kinds^ 



' .■■:/: 



Sptrllng 



71 



Sparling 





* Iftfcjeence citations are given In the margin with names of ptindpal 
Inv^ttlgators.froa'the jftstracts'in the second half of this report. 
,^age- 'numbers from the individual studies are not referenced since many 
.reports «7e,ln first draft form - -without final pagination. 
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' /Findings such as thebe suggest the need for tailoring informa* 
tion so that it is matcheol to the "readiness" of the parent to receive 
it'. For ekample* to be of greatest. interest » information about infant. 



trhese topics. * \ — ...attract inteirest from a 

"'-^ * higher-than-average propprtlon *N 
' '! c - these groups / / 

1 / \ ^ ' ; ' ^\ V-' — ' — ^ 

Promoting general* learning - . Parents with college edtication • 
an<^ development ' ^ , " . : " 

V ' ' . ' ^ 

Promoting Infant learning ^ * Par^ts with a f^rat child under 
and development 12 months of age 

'Prcwwtlng health . • * Minority^ parents vho are at 

^, ' ' * poverty^level 

' Social-emotional^ de^velopment'* Parents having two children 

< 

Non-traditior.^l parenthood Parents having in dome over $15,000 

^ : : i_ ^ : J ^ 

learning' and infant development nust be available' during the 

months the first child In the family is under one yearof_age^______ 

In contrast, information on the topic of the child* social and 
emo^tional growth may sudce more sense later in the parenting process 
perhaps when therci^ are two chj|Ldren in the family or when the 
child's ^social envjI;rom!ient begins to extehd beyond the family. 

As further evidence of this need to tailor information to the 
audience, 98 teenage mothers in a southeast Michigan study, who 
were expecting their^ first child,', spont^eously Indicated a need 
for information on "recognizing and caring for a sick baby". This 
same groiip .said they wonted additional information on cognitive 
development ("how babies think and learn how to sort out their 
world") i , • . ' • . . 

A St. Louis project concerned with the role of cultural heritage 
in ^lac|c family life had the pairticipation of 149 families (eadi 
.with at\ least one diild under eight years of age). Ninety^eight 
of thes4 families were provided ttalnlng through three -demonstration 
parent education programs. These parents expressed keen 'interest 
in information* that had particular cultural relevance. In addition, 
among thdse topics that were, drawn from traditional American and 
European psydiolojgies^ they^ e^^ressed the highest interest in social 
development (including behavior and discipline)^ and skill building 
(cognitive and perceptual). " - 

discipline was identified also as one of the top areas cf 7 
Information desired in ^^uerto Rico. A stu^ of 391 families with. 



^ " ' • Interests 



children under four ye^ars of age shoved that fpur^ areaf^jmust" frequently 
identified an aXeas of information 'need were: ^.^attotudes toward 
sex, 2) l«gaage "deVelopt^it, 3) dl8cipllne;^^^'4)/feeding. "ih^ ) 
reseftr Aers^ concluded thatrthese ^and ten ad^itim^l areas in i*iich / 
the parents^ indicated an infonation need; , revealed an overall conoem 
for Inforaatibn by these Puerto Rlcan p^rent^ ^ 




Interests may be distinct from problems > ^'^ \ 



One jstudy measured both interests and. t>r6blems of parents* two 
iipparenjt^^ parallel' items, (one 'stated *as a problem /'My chl^d seems to 
lacknranfidencev* I wisher could help"/ and the' other as an interest, sparjing^ 
"Build your-child*s seH-confidence")Aatf very statistical 
relationship to each other. Thil topic had ^ hi^ rating as .an interest 
but as. a problem was reportei as low in frequency • (Ifost of the dilldren 
in -thils stii^ were quite, young andimay not have, yet developed problems ^ * 
of 8eff**c(mfidenpe») It is a hopeful sjLgp that parents recognize the 
importance off this area.reg^less of its existence as a current -problemi. 
TL'us» it seems that esqpressions of interest revealed a positive aspect 
of information needs that is quite distinct from needs based on problems^ . 
The next section of this paper' will deal with problem-rbased' needs which 
concern parents" of very young children. . * - • : ^ ^ 



■ . . -.V- ;■ 'A- 

PABENT PHOBLEMS' / 



What are some of the Info^^tlon needs that* are/?not bas^ - 
..on likes or .interests 'but on worries > concerns , or i>roblem8f ' 

' Family coping generates the iBoSt problems j> » 

^The most frequent ;prol^^ large 
nationel studjr was conces|| '<3ver whetW ot not they w^e support-^ ; 
4n^ thie.clilld^s lear^ ROtentiaii - ^JBeyond this, 

the J|.argest group of ^igh-r^ted piJoblems sedted to be^-Concwm^i 

£th family^oping. /Thisf^roup Indluded time alone for t^ecinp^^ 
ffleulty In, fj^^^ crying:, . accidents,, the demanding 

* child, .ptteit fatigue, sRoi^^ and' unwanted advice* The tw^^, * 
rcmining problei^ had to do with when to call 

the doctor imd child tantrums. ^ V .^ . 

The age of- the mother makes rf^lfferenc^ > \ , 



^ and 



I^robleas' such' as "I wph^er liarhenJr nhmtli! ran i-hA ^nrt-^" 
•^r worry that my chll4 will get hurt around the hbuse" drew V 



prd^portionately higher^ resi^onses- frois poverty«^l^^ minority 
mothers- and from younger mothers. Time for cne*8 self , child 
negativism and toilet tridning are problems Vhich proportionately 
were^of more frequent concern' to older mothers and mothers with 
older chlldret^^^l espe^^^^ *J • 

Prob^lcms may relate to. changing lifestyles ♦ | 
' ^ / / " ^ ' ' '\ ^ " ' . ^ ' ^ ' - ' 

Indiamwthers who Jitihr moyttd off, the reservation had^a npiber 
of concerns that relate to >he^ specif conditions' of urban livings 
Some of tlese cbncerns are shown in a^ study of 100 MatlW American 
^MlllMVln California (50 of whom liLve jbn a reaK)te ireserva^tion and 
50 In the Biqr Area) with at least 6ne chll^ ^^der jEive. For example , 
mvy r^ervati^n jibthers mfentiope^ tlieir Wcexfh with their toddlers* 
davalopmsnt of social skills - of •'g^ettlhg along with others", but . 
urban: mothers mantlonod safety skills - "keeping-out-of^the street 
Ortan Indlask mothers also stresajed learning skills while resetvation 
mothers spoke of moral development,^ I.e., of the child U ability to 
••know rtgjbt from wrong." The urban mothers* concern perhaps reflects 
the child's needs to deal with., conditions in the city, while reserva- 
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Sparling 
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,! ' Problems 



tielcher 



^Epstein 
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, tl^d mothers ate stressing traditional Indian values of justice » 

^ respect^ and morality.. " ^ ' . 

Safety pbfees an inqportant problem to .parents "of very youn^ children ^ 

In a Baltimore program' with new teena^e^^^others^ where training 
was 'done in groups of five in a* clinic setting the diesire^^^lfo know 
more about safkt^ was measured. at several points during the child's 
V first year*^ These yoimg mothers continued over time to Vave^^. 
strong desite for mbre.inforoiatidn about the child *s safety. Another 
study 9 however^ found a backlash from safety concerns. The researchers' 
concluded ^that when teenagers with inadequate safety knowledge, became 
overrconcerned about their infants* safety » their own fears /caused ^ 
them to inhibit^ or ^restrict the child 'tf activity. Thus, they deprivedN 
their child ' of valuable Vleaming through *appropriate toy's * and explora-/ 
tory behaviors. , . ' 



Sparling 



A moreii positive effecC of a safety ^con'terti, from f natiojial 




•V 



*and otlfer jira^r^ied topics Including « child independence ^^^undTerstanding - 
' child speecji, buildliig trust,' dealing with angry >feeliiJgSt and .buil^*'' 
' ing child sei^confidence.] -'^The -researchers felt thati perhaps this* ^« 

awareness of .hoiis^hold safety as ^ problem .m^iy be a bellvather 
, response that sisals the presence .of a variety of positive interests 
regarding the child. • ' * * > . ' ;i 
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PARENT ATTITI^D: 



tDES?AI 



AND VALUES 



\<aiildreariTttg' values exia why parents are 

xeceptive to certain foi^ why one parent nay, 

^.int^ripret a sitiuitlon as problematic irtiile anbthcnT ^ees it i^s normal* 

js>tej^ J^y valw^ understood. itt^terms of.cuTture * ; ^ 

Ilie iidari(lne piu^ent education program |f or Black families 
found that their^?|sp^ hfeterogenpi^) parents placed a 

great deal of ia^filaiia on^' th^ So^f of respect for 

oth^ers^ and eldeta^'^^^i^^^ obedience, happiness * hard work, 

imd hc«esty. . jp^pect and in4ei)«dence*w6re documented* 

also iW^a 8amplV(,b^^^^^^ 

Tor both~ui^i^^ o£^ the Katlvi Merlcan. 

cult.uret the v^aliiel; a role , was primarily that of gliriLng .love and 
bafiiic !^are iHien t^^^^ of age^ Both groups 



JoHnson 



Miller 



Stressed the givl^ng:lbf u'f^^^ playing with, 

Ipving. " Reservattcin ipthers '^d^pd to\the role of the lipther the' 
value ^of obswatip|r4to %at<A><^rfe^ atid^ to 

••get to .iaaow*'^ the: i6(,a^v special watching of the >abir is a ' 

cultural norm I of5Amet5ck^^^^^ tha.t the first year 

;'bf - 4ife is t^ reyela^^oirbf the ^ person'* the child is and 

'wlii coiitiftue |o be. ^ 



1 



Values 



inge TOth age/ edtfcation^ end income 



»bi national ittidy'lhatf looked at a varied pcTpulation bf parents 
tfeasuted Viaues by aUowingsparents to rank, six goal statements related ^ 
to their children* On the e/^rage fe«l th^ are good tpersocis" , spavUng 
a progressive gbel, was given 'first importance folloi^d by "to eb^ ^ 
parMts!% a traditional toal«(^^ three of the progressive goals were 
likeiy^to be glVto stfohgM^ffixMt^^^ mothera who were older, 
mof;hers who j^d Bpr educttic>n^|;^|SS^^.w greater income. 

EaiehV^f thtr tl^^ were more likely to be affirmed 

ybungWMthera,^ tothere wlth^lessTeducation, and by -mothers 
w^jEhSteaa^'inco^^ . \ ' - ' *' ■ ' ^ ■ 
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; At'titudei/Values 



Goals of Values. for Children 



yprdgfesslvW 



-rrr 



Importance Rank 

All ^; Teenage, \ Minority . 
mothers^ mothers povexty-^level 

mothers 



To feel they ^jre good persons 
" T6 think for themselves 
, : t6 ' hi^ curious about mansKthisg? 

Traditional / ' \ * 

Tp/ obey: parents 
Ta.be polite to adults ,i . . 
To keep; themselves nd : their 
: clothes cleafi 



1 

3 / 

4 - » 



2 
5 

is 



2 
3 
5 



4 
6 





Iptteln 



/ The top valued child quality -for the general *p^ul^tl6h sample 
"to f6el they are good ^pc^tsons** was fourth in the value system re- 
ported by a grbiip of poyetty-level, minority (mostly Black) parents • 
Such jsharp difference's suggeir ted /that attitudes or value scales can 
help explalnjpa predict diffetences. in parent information interj^sts. 

: .<;■ -<' t I- \- 

It*s hard to be observant vhen you, are a very young mother > 

./ A descriptive study of \adole«ctats^ in tfichigan planned an 
ingenious way to allow thesjeT yoitng' women to reVeal; sbmeth:JLng of 
theit altitudes, knowledge, aiid skills « Measuring at ^ei;eraT points ^ 
in tim^ and starting ^before the was bora^ - these, ri&searchers / 

had the adolescejBts report «their*interpretation of\wha1:- was happening 
on some videottfpeiB. of mothers and children^^The researchers also 
ba^^the young .mothers show what tU^y expect of the^ Infant's devel- 
opment by sorting (into age categories) ca]^ with de^lopmental 
statements; and finally » they ^observed the teens interacting Vitli ^ 
their six^iibnth^^^ From the :card sort task^tha tegss were/v 

fo^d to be. accurate in their expectations )^r milestones of basacV 
*care9';tiefalth and ntitrition^ percept ion. and m6 tor development \ It^ 
contrast 9 many of these adolescent^ greatlvjgdderestlmated the ''intel- 
lectual and social' development of their infrats. And, when these v 
same young mothers played with t)ieir six-^ont^b^olds^ they were 
obseinred to care we^ physically, for^ their Rabies but to understlmu- 
lat;e thiem* Unaware of how much, their babies could think and make 
^ense^od^ their worlds, the t^toage mothers did little to support . 
and enhance the growth bf ^ their infaats* ^ ' / 

. \. This view of the infant as a mere eater~eliminater-sleeper wj|| 
^>^lso evident in the measure of j:he teenagers* responses to the vidSb- 
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I THB-RELAtlONSHIP Of EXPECHaiOl(1m MATERNAL YOUTH TO OBSERVATION SKILLS 



Late exp'ecitatlons a^k^TA^a 



.^cog^itlvialiBll^^ ^ to low quality x>f ''support • 

^by W iSES'^ parents (Egeland) ■ and ^ and a88l8|ance*^' (Ege^iand) 



by teenage parj^nts.; (Epstein) 



and vrelated to a "no talking" 
parent-to-^chlld: style of 
behavior* (Epstein) 



Support prograns fo^H^ens 
stop^ to6^ early bnore. some 
ttajor ta9lcs and crises of 
imrenthood V^glh« (Weicher, 
Epst^n, Cann6n<^B6nventre) 



Adolescents choose parenthood 
to be, "needed and loved". 
(Epstein, Grow)/ \ 




UnderstandinlgF of 24 month 
behavior (negativism, etcO 
Is related to quality of 
' child care provided by 
mothers • (Egeland) 




2-0 . 



\ Toui^er te'ena'ge mothers are 
~ less' able than o^cler teens 
f to observe *^hild behavior 
accui|bfely. '(Epstein) 



The egocentrism of teenagers ^ 
cduses them j;o; misinterpret 
the child * s noncompllant 
*behaylcr as . a pierso^al rejection 
of, the mother rather than typical ' 
behavior of a tvp-year^old. (Egeland) 




^4fe should help young tmother-s 
learn' to observe a|^ to^ 
^ recognize' the va^llbluid mean** 
Ings oS^ child behaviors and 
to be ap^bprlately resnpn- . 
sive. (E]ps tein , Egeland)|^ 



ft 
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tape. On the average^ they could neither observe the signs of learn- 
ing In the babies ypjr recognize the appropriate activities by which 
the adults Were a^portlng this learning Infants studying and 
exploring objects were | often described as "doing nothing", or at best 
"just playing". Moreover^ the ab'ilitj^ to observe and' Interpret 1 
.increased with age. The younger. teenu» when given chance ttf . . . 
,j observe the videotapes again after they had had. six months of parentlhg - 
-experience (their owij children were six months^ld)-^ did no better^ 
than In 'their prenatal observations of the t^es*' This suggested, 
that the capacity to modify one^s expectatiras after actually be=="^^ 
^'' Coming a parent and 'observj.ng one^s own was also a, function J 



of maternal age. 



/ 



,-An6ther study of *267 low SES motjier-infant pairs in Minneapolis 
igeiand showed similar results but at a later point in parenthood. Measure- ^ 
ments of the gather's developmental expectations for her child were 
significantly related to the obs^erved quality of the mother's support 
an4. assistance as 9he and her' two-year-olcl worked jointly on 'a . 
\ r prdblew although the majinitud/of the relationshl^was quite smalls 
. . Kotters who expected theirTjnlld to* accoopllsli' certaiji-diBWlopmentaJL 

i nul'es tones later'than average also scored low on \,the quality .of care^ 
qualify of attachment assessed lat ilTand 18 months , /Sbid other Mother and 
r 6hll4/competence-ii^asures given at two years. The first knowledge 

' dimenslon-refXected the mother's understanding of the developmental 
significance 61 the behavior of the two-y earmold. The, knowledgeable 
mother had some awareness of the developmental 'lmt>ortance of certain 
child behaviors aii,d Interpreted and unde^^tqod these beha\r^ors from 
the 'child's perspective* The second dimension had to do with the 
parents' understanding of their potential for Influenelng their , 
children. This diiaension reflecteii parents' awareness^ bf a cause^and- . 
effect relation between their actions and their children's behavior. 
The mothet's confidence in her ability to affect her child's b^avlor ♦ 
was also reflected by the scale. - > 

/ . ^ ' ♦ Jointly, -these two studies suggest an area in which information. ^ 

interventions might be undertaken with adolescent parents.' This . most ' 
« crltlcaX area Includes observation, the undeiatandlng of observed be- 
havior, and the recognition of the effects of parental behavior on 
• the child. Interestingly, ^hls set of skills jte similar* to the ''watch 
MiiUr * carefully" ^ "get to. know" role that is a, cultural value^of the Native 
American mother^ It may be* that observ^^tlon as atvalue (as well as 
a iskill) will bje^ a. productive focus for ^intervention. ^ ' 
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CHANNELS FOR, INFORiiMION / > ^ i 

Fa;rent infomatlon needs seem to grow out of problems and 
Interests; But how much information 4^ i^cc^pd? Where do\parents ^ ^ 
go to^ satisfy these luf oimation needs? Mid|,are ttie channels and • * 

sources open atid available? - /i /. \ ^ 

The^amount of information uged seems to mal^ta difference* 

^ Researchers studying low-j(ncome iioth^rs Identified t^ ' ^ • * 
care groups (one excellent, oneVinkdequate) £n order to learn sgciand 
something about the.tfkurces of Information and their relative 
importance. The mother^ who were rated as givixig excellent care 
to tlf4ir^^children reported that they got aore information about 
child dl^vfelorpment from their' own -childhood experiences and from , 
relipit^yes. The excellent care. group also used ^h|^ advice of ' friends^ 
and ihfpriiiation froic media i&d educational sources. . 



The total ampunt of information available was studied by a 
different method In. the Fuerto/Rlcan research. The. investigators Rodriguez 
wanted to* find out if the use of reading a^ a j&ethod of gaining 
information, had anything tjo do with the rUi^e-of^^oBKiunlty x;esQufkes, 
specifically health reaources. The ^'tudy foimd that the same ' ^ 
parents vho used private doct.ors rad pediatricians WEeri^the ones 
more likely to read about various areas of dilld deve|t»pm6nt« - Thus/ 
some parents were getting Infcniation through iaultipla chaxmels 
while others werj^ receiving! messages almost exclusively from friends 
and faaiily« The rese^rchejrs concluded that there Is an urgent need 
for programs which are based predondnantly In orlentatloI^ and counsel- 
ing* ^^sing the welWccepted interi^erspnal channel, services of 
this liype ml^^, compensate for the^tendenqr of some parents to 
underutilise channels such as books and physicians* « 

Th^ same channel doesn^t^ work for' all information ^ 

' Teenage mothers who had received prenatal and perinatal services 

froto Crlttentbn agencies .in four U« S« cities ;were asked which sources ^^^^^ 

of, infotmatlofi they had consulted In the first year after the|dr babies^ 

birth* Ifost of' them reported reeding, and watcking television programs, 
and over one fourth of them had et^tended classes. Physical aspects of 
child care were the topics the mothers recalled most often from each of 



these media sources. Although parenting classes or meetings 
were remembered a^ focusing principally .on the physical care^ s 
of infants, child develouSent; content. was mentioned relatively 
often. More of the motliers who attended pareiUJing classes coii- 
sidered them to be helpful, than did those lihb reported parenting ^ 
^^ducatlon through rea^iig or watching television. 

>One latge, represent ajdve sample of parents w^re asked ^ere 
they would .f refer to get Information on several parenting topics. 
They were aliowed^O;^give first and ^second cHolces^r \Their choices 
show that tbe preferred'chaimel diepends on the-^specif ic kiiid of 
Informatlonybelng transmitted^^^^^r example. Interpersonal channels 
were the ovej^elming preference for-topics dealing with chtldrens* 
or family j^i^blems,^ while books offered an^acceptab.le second-choice 
channel for inf ormatlpn on child dey^opmcait pr the teedii^g^of 
drildren. .Dodtofs and nurses, 'the owrwhelmiing lnter^^ 
*'qhoice*fQr information (jp growtlv, and development, were-.pref erred 
.'^haVdly st allies. a source of information >pn/how to teach children. 



1 



Area, 



I 

MostI Frequent 
First Source 




Family & Jrienoi 
Fcanity i Friends 
Doctors d Nurses 
Courses 4 Teachers 



Most /Frequent 
Secdnd^^urce 

Dohtore^i Nims^ 
Social \afi»eiei 
Bodks" -- , 
Books 
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■ Children's problems 
. ^^'atoily problems 
/Growth and -development 
How to^teach children 

• - Tx . - .* . ■ • ' 

A greater reliance on .fr.iend8» relatives and personal exper- 
^iences as sourW of Information. was reported, by parents of young 
, children invPuerto Rico. Information on almost every topic- including 
^ children's problems (toilet training, sexual pljay , .discipline) and 
,generaF4reas.. (teaching the child, and recreatic>p) was. receiv^ pre- ^ 
doolnanUy through the chatinels' of friends; relatives; and the parent s 
own experience. Tlie topic pf fee'dings was the only area where parents 
reported using a more formal source of knowledge (such as .reading). 
Fr<m this study it .was* obvious that mothers and caretakers generally 
continue to obtain their/informatidn about chlldrearing from^the / 
traditional culture sources, • - • 

I 



The parent's mother is the most universally relied upon Informatioa 
chfenel . » . " V 

7- " ' ^ - V ' / 

/ Native Americans living in > Calif brnia »city and w^a California 
reserv^|:ion both identified the mother as^the new pareflt> best- source 
of help 'with a preschool child ••prott.cm/' These young Indian parents 
listed sisters and spouses as the next most helpful information ^ 



sources. 



Black pXfenfcs^ StfT^ mother as the _ 

hfelpf ul source of childrearing'^flnf ormationv identifying the spouse , 



most 



/ ^ 1 ^ - ^ ^ . Channels 



parmtng hbckal and courfes or teachers as other primary s'out&ies 
of SielpfH^ Infonation. For this Black population, only a* small 
percent reported that professlonala* social agencies; panphlets, 
- or their dilldren*s'Scfht>ol teadhers were very helpful as so^rce8 
of Infoniatlon for thea. ' 

, A -group of over 100 low-incok Chinese adults were "less likely ^ 
thanrtheir lAite counterparts to turn to professionals for taforaiP: Wferra 
tloo. These patents were partid^ts *ln.in ethnically heterogeneous . . " 
. study In the ' Los Angeles area which lncluded..Hiipanici Mack, Chinese 
, and ,whit;e parents with chlldren'.unjier three years of .age. . The Chinese 

parents were «ore likely to- rely on their social networks of rela- . 
! tlves, friends',' or xieig1*orsf.". • - ; *. \ ' 

i • *■.' - - r ' '.■ ^ ••• . ' v" - ■•• . • V - ... ^ 

'IK ' -Teen parents In southeastern Mlcjrlgan at'tested to the enomous ^ 
; Support; an^d ch'ildrearlng assistance of their own piSrent's'. Parents Epstein 
I (the child! s grifadparents) were Identified as tk» single 'most "ipportant 
i source <of lAatever child development ah$ childrearing knowledge teenage 
. |»rents poss^ed as ihey* first assuMd the parenthood, rol^.- '9^^ 
^jpialt-prpportion of these teens itaid they had unresolved conflicts with 
. thieir own parent^ o^r how to rals^ their babies. 

parents ate receptive to some' channete whlchm In facte don't deliver ^ 
* \ I ' ~" ^^T^— — 

^ - [Even; thodgh i^arents in a national survey Identified doctprs and - 
nurses «s preferred sources of child development inforwitlon, other • sptriii)^ 
studies rarely found that .child develo^nt oraatlon .was delivered. 

\ through, this open channel. Although teenagers* health- care In south- ' 

\ eastern Michigan vas veil p^ovitfi^d for, the, findings about ^he. medical 
^^professlon as a aaurce of child developnent Ixifomatloxr uere more Sptttin 
^iscouraginge Of ; all sources, teens identified the aedlcal profession 
pM one of the least frequent providers of sudi infomation. Child 
^veloparai Inf o»at^pci-yk% ndt teven provided in natemity hospitals 
nhere -aoi^ers and babies' spend an average of four: days. Not' one teen- 
ager i^eported ^receiving any child, d'evelopnent information beyond / 
Instruction in basic caregiving (i.e., feeding, bathing; and diaper- 

, Ing) during her stay. Although information about their babies^ growth 
and development va8; too^rately prc^vided; teenagers vere vocal in 

' their appreciation to those doctors and nurses vho did take the time 
to explain things iad ^mswer their questions;*^Thus, the channel 
seems, to 'Continue to be open from the young parents^ perspective. In 

. this itudy, even though the medical profession was one of the least ' ' 
likely past sources, it was rated as dhe of thi^ mont preferred futia^ 

providers of child. development information. i . 

' ^ \ \ * 




Informal Support 
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CES Of 'iNFOWIAL SUPPORT 
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The" provision of Inforaatlon Is « flrstjstep'JLn providing the^ \ ^ 
^i^rehenslye support that parents of ^ vary young children nted. Does . 
aii^cme go beyond the provision of liiforMtlbn^and lict on ^behalf or In 
^ cc^pLsratlon with the young V^rents? The researc|i. studies ^In this 
repjoW docuaent nc^lons by the/'farUy of origin, friends-, and^ fathers 
or WUe partners. - " ^ ^ ' 

Heip^SDOuld be moderate'j not %oo wuch or fcoo little* ^ . h * 

Adolescent pareots In southeast.em Michigan were nore likely to . 
have aVl|>ositlve, ••sharing** style of iaother<>chlld interaction if they 
had ifnxi^tim^ help^fron grani^arenti( '«nd/or the baby's father, as Eptttin 
opjpipsa^ tp havli^ no help at all or ^ull tine help with child care. 
By contfa^f % iM* desirable "directive" style of aother-chlld Int/er- ^ 
actlbn vas\jipte frequent for those teenage mothers 1^0 dld>all ,thej^^ 
- own child: e^revKlthou^ eltl^er part^tl«.e or full-*tiaie assltftmice. 
— — The reaearcl^ers In-tBls sit^y ^cp^clttde that too sfcuch or- too little ^^^-a^ . 
Involvmient "^th he^ ba^y say be problenatic for the teet^ge' parent. - « 
If 'SheTs toc» lnvpl:ved,* tise young 9K>ther say fee^ she has lost a sense 
of- direction $n- her >to1^ fshe is not free* to go to school or. work) 
and^wy therefore be jgyw^ directive wlth^her baby* On the Other. , * 
hand,' 'if the teenage >aren( is not involved e npught ( leaves the baby . ^ 
always* In the Care oflothers whi^e resundng, hef ^wn llfe as .though 
nothing had changed), does tot have' the ch^certo develop a nutual^ 
• Interactive style with her infant. • ^ / . ' • ' 

A parallel finding vos shown in research with 448 ttarrled and m-*^ 
fliarried ttothers in Mllvatikee witfa children under three years of age. Grow 
•The mothers in this .grotmjfbtf received a high degree of familial 
^ sup;port during the chfld'^s early infancy were likely to find child ^ 
xarsi aiTangeaients difficult iriienvthe* children were* eighteen ittmth^ ' 
oldV as''^-<umared wit*h aothers who received a lesser degree of famil-' v 
ial suppor)^ This suggests that parental, especi|i£lyJ:gVandi^arent»^ 
airport |uq^ be* o^feirad generously at first, but in soae'cases' slowly ' / 
' withdrawn just at 'a time whte soae of the most difficult careglving 



occurs and when the, mother would llift to initiate'^soiie'new activities' 
outside the home fot« herself « . 



ot teens nay encourage latrg^S 



' Early agency 'support fot teiens nay encourage lgtr6?v> family support . 

In a reverse trends to tlie^Artthdrawal" of family, support, the 
young mothers who had repeived prenatal and perinatal services from 
a Crlttenton agency had, 'a year. later, strong sources of Informal . 
family .8upport.*<^ Over three quarters of^thesk teen mothers were 
'living with their family of prlgln a year afjter the %li:th of the* 
baby, and half ; reported that their parents provided fltkndal . 
assistance atid babysat for them. It Is not certain whether or not 
these youn& women will continue to receive a moderate level-^^f 
support that will help them into the transition to adulthood , but 
'researchers of this study felt th^at the families of origin were 
providing much of what these young women needed at^ this particular 
point in their parenthood. * - . ^ 

* « • 

' Teens are unrealistic |lly hopeful abput getting child^care help ; 

' ' Michigan teen parents were asked before their babies were jiorn 
what. type of child care arrangements they thought would be available 
la|;er.< About one (quarter of the teens said that they expected to 
be the* sole caregivers of their Infants. In actuality about half ^ 
turned out to be solely responsible.- This was mainly due" to the 
fact that /fewer teenagers found their parents were forthcoming with 
the assistance fhey had expected. While researchers felt the family" 
of origin. was providing a helpful and* substantial amount of support, 
it is apparent that the teens themselv^ entered parenthood expect- 
ing that grancjparent support ^ould be eveh greater than it was. 

* • • 

, f ^ 

The yomng father gives less support than does the family of origin. 

/?rhe«e same young Michigan mothers were more accurate in pre- 
dicting whether teenage fathers would help with child care.^ Much 
l€fes often did thev expect or receive child care from the j^ather. 
Thus, their plans irere not ba^d on an unr^ealistic expectation of 
this support. , / • ' 

A profile of father Inyolvement is provided, by refiorts of • 
young mothers in four cities %Aio have received Crittenton agency 
8erv4ces^.--A~yedr-^4tfter-^-he-bables-4ier4^^ — 



the young "toothers were living with a husband or male partner and 
'almost one half continued contact .and received scrme financial 
assidlUince from the. baby's father^ The nature of the contact ranged 
from "seeing him at schopr* to "dating him" and included contacts 
centered on tHe child ^uch as "visiting the baby and bringing him 
gifts-." . 



The new mother may feel isolated forom the support of friroife; 

A consistent need, eiqpressed over a thxee year period by one 
fifth of married. and unmarried mo thers studied in Milwaukee, was 
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• desire to^meet with othier young ^mothers • This need for psychologl-* 
cal support from peers in\thls fairly at^le, white population was 
^ expressed .acre . poignantly as'a sc^se of Isolation by younger^' teenage 
parents- in sev^al other studies • In a Boston research prog;r«a, ' 
teens from several* ethnic backgrounds i^ose children 'were uniieV two^ 
years of age reported, that, as nev mothers ^ they had a lack of 
friendship network* ' This -made it difficult or lappssible for them 
' ^ to set up' child care cooperatives or other types of barte^irlng arrange* 
\ ments tihich can 'help to stretch limited financial resources* The 
Boston researchers concluded that; the, absense of ^ a network of friends 
contributed to/the probability of child abuse and n^lect, depression, 
suicide, and marital stress A similar population of teenage clients* 
iib a New Haven Jiealth clinic were described as depressed and as having Saigueto 
llttl^ or no inyolyement with school or peers* The^Hew Haven plinic 
^provided weekly^ visits in the homes in order to -teac^h parenting 
skills* The researchers feel 'that per:hap8 because of the client's* 
apathy » the hcntebound aspect bf th.e program was attractive and 
successful since it' broke to some degree the isolation of the new 
' mothers* ; ^ • ' 



^ Tejen mothers in another study reported more opportunities for 
seeing friends, usually other young mothers with babies, -or peers 
withodt children/ - Most of . these mothers (lAb had useld Crittenton 
.agency services intensively) were satisfied with the frequency of 
^. contact with friends which for most of them was at least once a- 

week. While the researchers did, not speculate on this possibility, 
• it may be that these yoitng mothers > most of whom were living in their 
^6me~of origin, returned to^ pl^k up more or less tte same friendships 
^ had prior to pregnancy and the birth of their child « These 

^4 young mothers may have been continuing their old life within the 

family of origin, maintaining social contacts that were satisfying 
but superficial as a resource for^plirenting. . 

the transition from almost exclu&ive dependence upon*famlly 
supports to a more balanced support from family, friends, and CdBmu** 
r tiity is a change that may well require a* long period for the adoles- 
cent mother* When this transition occurs forcibly and before the 
* ' teenager has had time to mature personally ^ the results may bi^ the 
s^se of Isolation and apathy that ha^ been reported* » 
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The type of Informal support network makes a difference * 

study of 180 Atlanta teenagers revealed that the structure . 
'Of the parent's network is related to. infant development*^ A net* 
work which is highly dense and close*knit had a negative relationship* 
Having more femalfs in the network was, on the othet^ hand, a mignifi-N^ 
cant predictor of both the ^mental and physical development of the 
Infant* For example, mmomg the females; interviewed, in was common 
practicejor, c h ildren - to visit w lL h^the^te«ii^e ikitJicr^s own mother. 
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aunf^ sister pr girlfriend. The visitls^^bcciurred with regularity 
and .often lasted several days. ^ Such arrangements provided for 
the Inf rats, > caregivers who were eager , tc/ interact with them and 
who yaluied the* iiiterchang , They provided for the teei^ mothers, . * 
helpers who shared the duties and tesponsibillties of chlldrearlng.^ | 
'(In addition to the findings regarding support networks, the study 
also, confirmed that th6 degree to which teen mothers were waija and 
verhilly stimulating *as an important vatiable Innpred^icfiSg'^rM 
developgient.)' * * ?^ • 

These data provide evidence that certain t3rpeS'^f\0ociaX net- 
works may be better informal supports* for Black. infant development,^ 
and. for the teen mother. The young mother* s -ability to construct 
and maintain these hetwQrks seeito-|iredictlye*of^«;6er infant's develop 
ment. Students of Black family ^^Ife haye^iong^ argued that multiple 
mbtherinqg :1s beneficial to the child. This 'Idea receives some* \ 
confirmation in the Atlanta study. v ' 

When informal* supports are not available, formal supports are used . 

. A.SOTiewhat different support pattern- was -utilized by a|group.-* 
of slightly older mothers fr^ a white, ^nild-westem popula^ion^^^ ^ 
Harmed women in a Milwaukee study were, likely to have*mpre informal 
support s ^han mimarried women were ; more likely to have someone to 
turn to with childreartng^-problems; and more likely jto be helped by 
neighbors. A married woman was^ .also more likely to be involved in 
organized social activities in her community. The unmarried mother, 
with fewer informal supports, was far more likely to^use fdrmal 
community resources. ' / 
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; , SOUS^^^ OF FORMAL SUP?0R1| 



/^^^^^Beyond the Ihfon and help mothers get Informally from 

famdUTy^d^frlen^^ several studies looked at the availability of 
services: prc^ded on a more fornal basis by th^^' comi^ (churches^ 
social agencies t elinicSf Schooisy day cate s^^iyices> etc*)*^Most 
researchers considered th^ use of sudh services as positive » mature 
bi^atvior and therefore they looloed for instances of awareness and 

utilization* / ' « * 

^ " ^ - ^ . * , ' ' 

f' ^ ' . [ ' . ^ ' ' - ' 

Early formal help may pay off later > . . ^ V ^ 

/ ■ ^ ~ : - -/ ♦ ' ^ * ^ 

The Michigan study found that the longer teenagers had any 
prenatal program (either school- or clinR|tC**bifsed))r the less likely, Epstein 
th^y were to later use an unstimulating and nqn-taliing style p| 
caregiying idLth their bdbie8« : !nie invest igat^^^^ conclude - that since 
it is- reascviable that ^hese^prenata^^ focus Jflrst 

on the. IflRiediate need^ f*e*^ pregnancy and child birth^ andf only second- 
arily on the ^renting responsibjtllties v^ich follow later » is^ 
logical^ thiit only teenagers with prolonged program involvement will 
be ejcpos>d-.to^his later area of^ childrearing^ Inf ormat loftt 

However', It^^be^ the intensity of the formal service involve- 
laent that starts the iiK>ther on the road to a more active rather th.i^ 
passive role* For example, mothers ^invcdy^edjd^ Cr^^ agen&y ' .zitner 

services yHto had longer periods of ^arly s^vlce*^atrthe-.agency used 
iBore support services subsequqitly. /This pattern of subsequ^tt^use « • 

of ^formkl support services was also true for Black mothers and beitt^ 
educiated mothers.' ' ^ . « T 

From a parentis point of view some services mav riot be "aYa^lable*^ 

In Bost(m,,most.o^ 'the teen mothers studied reported gbi^g to 
bnly one^or tW ^sources in seeking help for yarlotis problems. A 
feVof th$v mothers did hot go to anyone .for help in spite of their 
reported ued* The fairly small number of help sources used and 
the sUbstmtial nufld^ vomen who sought no help bear out common 
obse rvatAOPs by "iervic^ providers, that teenage parents are sometimes 
apathetlc^;or j^^^ »y assistances 

Thei% teens, in contrast to the ones described earlier may 'have 
established a pattern of non«»seeklng of resources, especially after 



some Initial faliur^,^to get help, ^e early establishment or^vl 
a more adaptlv^ patt^ern and the expectation that h4ip will be 
forthcoming'^ epupled i^ith the teallty o£ aVallabl^(!help - should 
be aa lDportctot^task of society. / , l\ - ' ^ 

In the Puerto R-^can study of pirents with children, under four"^ 
ye^rs of ag^^ certain, areas of service were ndt used by parents. # 
Although health services were generally^ ysed^ in areas J. ike cqun'^e^-- 
ing for families and children^ more than 9,0/1^ of families did not. 
' receive any type* of help, A broader pattern of underutilization 
of coismunity servlcejS was reported, for Black; parents '.^Id^St. Louis » 
The services'with the lowest usage rated'^were psychological services^ 
'family counseling^ well*-bdby CflinicSy hospitals^ andtcul^iurai and 
h Recreational services^ The investigators conclude that "if^^ 
^ vices were not b^ing^ effectively extcitij^ed t:o include. Blai^^families. 
The ,f allure to m^e information and:^8ervices avafilable aff^pt^^^all ^ 
parents but can have its hea^est Impact on minorities. >'V^v'\ 

Tfoung parents. say- '^give us concrete hexfc^'> ^ > . Si^:h 



' People who become parents while, still adolescent » going to 
School and living at home » face a special set of problems. A ^ 
' g^^oup of Bostolf teenage, parents were clear .ab(5ut IdSitifying ^eed 
for help in such areas as financial aid, food, clothing, child care, 
health, job trainii^ng and placement and medical care«. They had 
identified vtheir needs very specifically and sought direct help 
in meeting those; need$; Another study ^ in four cities, tried to 
quant liEy the needs for formal support one, year after the chlld^s « 
birth. Financial and housing needs were the most f^quently mentioned 
by about two fifths of the teenage parents. Child qare and job- 
related needs were reported by more than one fourth. These problems 
and others, 'may at times' be intense enough to eclipse the child * 
^development problems which may <not seem too urgent by comparison.^ 



Early child care is the need. mentlone'^d in the largest number of ' 
studies . ... ^ " • ^ 

Parents in many of the ^ciidl^esi, included in this report identl-^ . 
fied child care^as a pressing concem^^i^ Researchers in a New Haven 
program attempted to^cQordlnate health and parenting services. offered 

Kftftygft (iarfettt6 At a fM ti y heiath " c ii ni d/ w si^^ f ^om ' 



Black, Hispanic and Vhite|:ethnlc groups. These ^researchers identic*, 
fled- the absence of day care facilities in^ the coMtmlt^as-iihe ~ 
major barrier to^easy returaL^to^ care to remain 

jLhc; lt«enago mother major concern. Investigators .reported that 
young, parents studied^ in the Bostqn area need dependable and accept-- 
al>le child care for a vjiiriety of reasons while their children were 
Infants; to'ccn^lete itheir ed^^ and job training, to. hold down 

jbbjB, to carrji^out life malnteapnce tasks such as ^errands, medical 
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•ppblntnents, and the like; and simply, to have a brc^ak from parenting 
for peraodal and other adult activities • , In an ethnically heterogeneous 
study in tHe Los Angeles area, at least two tli^lrds^ o'f. the parents said 
they .voul,dr Ckke advantage of day care centers fiiE 'th€Sfe- were available. 
](ie8s^ than 'on? fourth Were <:urrerit users » but ihose who were t most fre** 
^i^uently mentioned ^tu and educational 

' prdgrams a& the basic cause of their ^satisfaction vitli the;, day care. . 
services provided. /7when asked to characterise \Aiat they considered 
to be the t^uV tyjpe. of child care for working mothers, the predominant 
choice wiis that of /day care centers - even though they were not commonly 
available. ' . / 

Preventive health care is used more for mothers than for Rabies > 

Tiie Itudy in the* Los Angeles area included a variety of ethnic 
groupst Hispanic, Black, Chinese, and white. The mdSTSfity of parents 
used preventive services such as Pap tests and prenatal'' care for their' 
own health. Preventive care,, in the form of immunizatipns and well-baby 
visit's vere not:; equally used for their child. Among alfl groups of 
parents there was a general lack of knowledge about the need fdr medical 
screiening of young children and about dts availability. The concept of 
taking a child who was not Hi to the doctof: seemed difficult for these 
low-income parents to comprehend. Cross-cultural, differences appear 
to exist^ regarding attitudes toward preventive cliild health car.e. 
Mexican-American mothers were most likely to ^oubt the necessity for 
well-baby examinations, and to be unaware, of. facilities providing such 
services. Education, of courage, appears to be a potent intervening 
factor :v less educated parents, r^gardleste* of ethnicity, were more 
likely to dispute the value: of well-child Ttare. 
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" Quality of Service Is not the only basiVof choice 
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^ ' Medical care for young children studied in Los Angeles was 
usiially provided by private physicians, although ndt as frequeatoly 
ai Was the case with adult care. The white and Chinese parent! differ- 
entiated by the likelihood of the child's physician being a pediatrician « 
Whereas about three fourths of the white ^children went to a':|>ediatrician 
* for their regular care, only* about half of the Chinese childrjen received 
.;s%r?vices from a pediatrician.^ Reasons given by parents for the selection 

^Jfv^^<>h^4r l^1l■n<^'a pKyflHiMim «A emed to exp lain, this difference. The 
't%i^ef e said that ^'recommendation by friends'* and "Itfiguage spoken" 

_ we*e%e prim^ for selecting the child* s doctor but there 

wewTfew;,;^^ practicing^ In Chlnato%m, The 

^^Ifhlte patents, on the 6tHef^hand,jiaid they sheeted their child's 
]W7«lcfan. basis ol their "own^physician's^recommendation" and 

f or^ the •'satakEacti^ iiit\i care" that |tl^y^pected to, recelye from ^ 
a chosen sburc^e*^ . ^ . 
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Language can be a barrier to"^ 



Ivlng needed services 
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When asked if they were aware of the^Qcation of free prenata l ^ 
services 9 all ethnic groups had greater ^^areness^^than the Chinese/^ 
parents. But the Engll8h"-spea1cit)ig;^Chtoese were nor^ScQovledgeable 
' than their non-Engllsh^^apeaklng peer^ on this subject. '^IJhile language 
clearly played a role -in the parentis knowledge about the avallab4llty 
of prenatal setvices, it did not affect the parents recognition of 
this need for such services « While much fewer than half \bf the^ 
. Chinese parents knew/ of the* free or 'inexpensive services, 90% of the 
Chinese women sought ^prei^atal care throughout their pregnancy from 
other health service providers (including herbalists). Th& research- 
ers 'conclude that just as language has been shown to be a barrier to 
service for many other minority groups such as Uispanics, it Is^^ 
§ighlf leant deterant^^o the use pf servipes for at least one of. the 
large ,;priental popi il%t ions ^pf Los Angeles. : * 

^ -n-: ' ■ • ■ 

• .Teerii say that early parenthood lessens their' ability to achieve 
educational and career goals . 

One. fourth of the teens in southeastern Mlchigan^.s stu^y 
spontaneously said that having the baby .meant, they needed to do 
more with their live.s - finish school, and get good jobs. : Befoire 
^h'e baby wa? bom, teens were ^ptimlstlc about their chances hi 
"achieving something at school and/or work. • ^Howeykr-, after parent- 
hood, occur red' this responsibility was seen as significantly l^e^sening 
their >l)lllty to achieve these goals. ' * 

, . ' . For those teenagers in the Bosfon research, m^y young women 
and some young meh foirnd that becoming a parent before completing 
school and tr^;^lng often meant foregoing school all together, .or ^ 
at le^ast f6i<m interval of several years • Locating and affording 
child care"" were major' obstacles for many. Conflict between the role 
.of parent and sttident was difficult or impossible for aome to cope 
•with.. ' ' Sr' ^ . ' * * » 
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Thus, in the area of education, a formal service which is 
supposed to tije unlvetsaliy available was, in reality, sometimes 
out 6t reach. .Those teens who are fortunate enough to be enrolled 
in a school«*based program (which helped them d^l with many of the 
^ related problems ff ^dh_as ch^ld^ care ^'fid trysporat^^ 
etc.,) gave praise to the ^programsT**^ ' 
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PARETC mORMATIOH AND SUPPORT IN FIVE lEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 

' fiye ACY]^ interventioa projects ^^nohstrnted .various- fozns of service^ 
to pmrmts. Each one triad to ia^rove the ^yel o^ ^ knowledge. 
The projects were of three typeii:. two pro^de4 group tralnini^ through 
classes in parenting; one coordinated existing services and; attempted 
tq; ;iiiaHe-sur infoniation vi^ readily available; .an4 tyo provided focused 
.support in the form of day care, job, training, /br^H yisitation. 
F^omjbhe, positive results of each of these approachea It is apparent 
that ea^dK48r appropriate f^^^ ce^^^^ parent cli^ts. Clearly, many 
options >xl8^iQ^^dlti^ to the* ones presented. here and in many cases 
hybrid approached would be the most ^esirable, depending od local' 
conditions. In the f<^l^ the demonstration pirojects ' 

reveal ah ar^ay of options frbm-^^^ local service providers isigiht 
b|iilld their own strategies for providing information and other forms, 
of support to parents. j . . • ^ 



Group training, is an attractive fiaqcum for gaining information . 




The St« Louie project pvtrtrLded trailing to 98 Black parents 
in ten group sessions oirer. a period of five 1^ Three curriculum Johnson 
training models to provide the parents with childrearlng and^ child 
development Ijiformatlon from three different perspectives were devel*- 
* oped. The three models vere a traditional white approach, an Inter- 
mediate approach, and a.tBlack cultural approach. iSach presented a 
unified concept lial basis for deallng,<wlth various facets of child' 
. deveiopimentv The researchers hypothesised that t^rainihg based on 
' the Bladk cultural experience would yield sifnlf leant ly dlffclren^ 
^ results than training based on traditional ;:hite,' middle-class parental 
' training philosophies .and programs . (At the time of this report , 
analyses were, not yet con^lete comparing the outcomes froii^ the three . ^ 
approaches*) . - - ' 

.Evidence from the parents* evaliitttion of the experience showed 
^■r^hay pava wry pofit^y^ ygp ponse tft . the training xegardle^^ 
^philosophical orientation^^EadT^^ 

"^^^V^d.the lecture method as the primary approach, and the, other used 
soa* lecturing with greater e^>hasis on discussion, participation, and 

' audiovisual aids# Topics suck as ^^Development of Black iself-concept", 
"Oeyelopmen't of the child* a cognitive abilltiea**, ^'Building of Black 
nationhood concept*^ ware included* The positive evaluation which parents 
gave'at^d their generally exprespfed Interest in continuing even 'after s 



the ten sessions had ended gives some confidence that parents 
enjoy learning In a group setting and appreciate the opportunity* 
to hear a well-organized {Presentation of; resource information 
from a sympathetic group leaderi Of the various demonstrations, 
this was the only one. that concerned itself with parents regard- u 
•less of age. It occurred in a centralized community conference' 
facility and did not depend. on the availability of. a school or 
clinic site. • ^ ^ , ) . ' • . ^ 

♦ \ , *' ^ 

The Baltitoore demonstration, using group lueetJ^fjgs in a health 
clinic setting, timed the' five group sessions in thfe, first ye^ir of 
the child's life to xroincide with well-child visits to the health 
clinic. Three meetings in the second year wer^ timed also to 
visits to the clinic* Thus, the strategy for .this detoonstration 
was to spread out the group training sessions in otder to key them 
to development and the changes that were happening in the life of 
the young mother's first child.. ' ' : 

The small group sessions were led by an educator and included 
-up to eight mothers with their, babiei^. Valines clarification and the 
'group- process were Important ingredients of the prog.ram, with young 
•mothers discussing , the topics and often exerting considerably^ peer 
\ pressure* Role playing was- practiced on occa/ion* Sess^ions lasted* 
approximately 45 minutes. Where appropriate, the' babies helped in 
the demonstration of particular behaviors. The young mothers 
obviously enjoyed these sessions and had to bt "pursuaded to* njove,^ 
out .of -the room when the session was over. The mothers' knowledge 
was tested md scores yere classified in three levels: least / 
knowiedgeabdu mhderately/knowledgeable, and moist knowledgeah^le^^ 
As the 'progi^2^>$a:fi^e^ed, greater proportions of the mothers mov^ 
into phe category described as most knowledgeable. This was true/ 
for all subject- areas, ibut not equally so. (for example, improvement 
in child development knowledge we^re considerably greater than improve- 
ment of knowledge of basic child care*) . i 

Pr.ograms in- both Baltimore and St. Louis had as an oJ>jective 
the development of new curriculum materials which, lAi^n completed, may 
act as a stimulus or resource^ to efforts in other ^lo1:ations. Group 
sessions,' especially where there is! opportunity for peer interaction, 
appear to hold promise as a forum for gaining knowledge needed for 
parenthood. , * • 

Information flow> can be improvied through coordination of services . 

One project provided some group training sessions, but beyond 
this, had sjfi a major goal the coordination of services offered at jsl 
family-l3riented health center iri V&b Haven to meet the ^eeds of the 
community's sexually active adolescent, the pregnant teenager, and 
the mother and child after birth. This strategy involved the project 
in . wide-ranging activities. In order' to attempt to reduce the Inci- 
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dence of adoUscect pregnancy » ii^if oniatlon was delivered aboUt health 
and hipan sexuiUty through eamphlets, a newspaper written by adoles- 
cents »hea],th fairs and Indlvldiial counseling. J . • 

\ In another major effort of coordination, the project entered 
into a consortium of agencies whi^h included the local high sdiool. 
The goal was. to maintain the health and continuing education of pregnant 
teenagers. The cocpei^ting agencies worked to prevent adolescents 
from dropping but of 8choQ4 and to facilitate their return after delivery^ 
The ACTF project provided workshops for the high school faculty to help 
them be more sensitive to the problems th6 adolescents encounter, 

:^To personage* the coordinat:ion of services , a trlmary Worker 
was assigned to' each adolescent client .at the time of the pregnancy 
test. The Primary Worker was central- to the deliyery of mental health- 
oriented, services for adolescent mothers; The Workers Insured coordina- 
tion, of services with follow up and outreach If a breakdoim occurred. 
The Primary Worker was advocate for the adolescent both within the Health 
Center ^s system and in the larger comiaunlty. . The 'Investigators in this 
project feel strongly that services, should continue over a sufficient , 
period of time to help theT adolescent deal with many of the major transi;- 
vtions ^hat inevj^tably occur in the first several years of 'parenthood, as 
a part of the total package of services, they have provided an infant 
stimulation program for the parent and child until the child is fehree "and 
a half years old. ' | ■ ' 

When professionals attempt tc keep in mind tl;e total support needs 
of young parentis, they soon Jind themselves attempting tty fill gaps in 
service that pose major prtrtrlems for the young parent. The New Haven 
project is concerned about the problems caused by one such obvious lack. 
Infant day care^ and is attempting to find a way .to provide this, service. 
This Is the kind of service that can ?^e difficult to provide but 'that 
professionals concerned with coordination and comprehensiveness feel is 
essential to the totaZ picture. 

Focused support and Information delivery can produce measureabli results. 

. - " •• . ' , 

Two stydies conducted by investigators la the Miami area used the 
strategy of focusing on a few key elements rather than the coordination Field 
of all. needed service rtesburces. Tha first (designed to provide parent ' 
training intervention, to a group o5 150 preterm infants and their teen- 
age mothers) focused ion the direct, <merto-one teaching o'f the mother in 
herhone. In effect, this strategy assumes that the mother-child relation- 

■ ^rfT»-i«-"tlte-i)e8tT>wlatr-fDr-trffec tlvc-1 — — 

chose. to focus on day bare for the infant, aid job training for the mother 
as a potentially productive combinatioh of interv^tion efforts. Both 
of these demdjjutratiorts were carried out wlth^sophisticated research - 
designs and extei^ive assessments. 
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• The biweekly, home-based, pa^nt training iktervention was 
provided fbr'a group of preinature]\ bom Infants and their teenage 
^ mothers. After school visits were designed ta educate the mother 
tLhrough information on developmental milestones , childrearing 
practices^ ekercises and age-*appropriate stimulation. The stimu- 
latiW. activities focused on the child's sensory motor development 
and on mother-infant interactions.'* The fmoth'ers were trained to 
perform the' exejrcises' with their Infants and were requested to. 
practice these *daily and record the time of each practice session. 
Toys were provided as incentives to the mothers' of the Intervention 
group. • A . . ^ , , 

Measuremen'ts' taken at^ several points in time showed a signifi- 
cant advantage for the mothers aitd infants who had received this 
focused and relatively Inexpea^^ve intervention. At four months 
the teenage mothers who had^een visited were more knowledgeable 
about developmental milestones, and showed more desirable and less 
punitive childrearing attitudes. Their infants had greater' weight 
and length than "did the -preterm control infants. When observed 
together,- the visited feenage mothers and "Ifffapt.s received more { 
optiteal face-t07face interaction ratings than did the control group 
, teenage mothers and preterm Infants. At 12 months the, pre term 
^inifants of the teenage mothers receiving the Intervention' achieved • 
significantly higher Bayley mental scores than did the control grpup. ^ 
The visited mothers talked to their babies more frequently during 
floor play interaction and they, in turn, vocalixed and played 
more than the preterm infants of the control group. 

« III another Miami study this same type of hcnne visit prpgram 
was compared with an entirely different intervention strategy. The 
new strategy consisted of prcfviding day care for infants in conjunc- 
tion, with job training for tihe mothers. This" approach w#s slightly 
broader than the first, bu^still could be considered focused on 
what the researchers felt were the key problems faced by these. young . 
mothers. They chose this ^ew strategy bilcause of some of the matet- , 
,nal coping difficulties noOftd in the> first progr^; the failure* of ^ 
mothers to return to school^ seek job training,'* and the continuing 
poor financial status of the teenage mothers. 

^ In response to these problems, the second program organized free 
nursery care fori the infants and^aid Job training for the mothers as 

. teacher-aide trainees in tile fame nursery, the researchers hoped 
that the program would impact on tiv| mothers V^o^^^o^^^onomic status' 
by giving the mother financial support, job trainliig and' incentives 

--i:o-rerarrr*T(rfa^hOTl"nftr^iJ6>«ir"poB^ 
the program provided a stimulatiiig' place to leave^^thexr^infants i^ile 
in school or at work, education In early childrearing, and additibnal 
time and experience with th^ir own and other *t!(f ants. This program 
provided (as a part of the aide 'training)^ the same information otS^ 
infant stimulation, developmental milestones' and childrearing attitudes 
as had been offered In the ho^e-based intervention. 
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^At the time of thlsVeport, this project *had not .reached a point 
of flrtal analysis >^but- the* preliminary results at four months showed 
positive effects of the day care, plus job training program \over the 
control -^irogr^. ^ ' ' \ 

. - ' / ^ ' ' 

These Miami projects denktoStrate the wisdom of making f ludg- 

^'ment on where, the greatest payoff Is likely to occur and, th<;u^.focuslng 
service efforts In those areas. The perennial scarcity of funds makes 
this an attract,lve strategy. The cleanness of design and elegance of 
methodology in these two studies* enabled the researchers to demonstrate 
the effects of their Intervention. Comparable effects may have\been 
present in some of thfe other projects but may not have been detected 
because of the procedures used^ In totals these five demonstration 

~ projects provided procedures, curricqla, and demonstration usefjui to 
those who in the future will take some actfon on behalf of parents. 
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Information' products are rngeded * 

A' number <>f the reported projects produced materials ^.or use 
their ovm programs, for the most' part assessment' or survey Instruments, 
and In one program a set of culturally sensitive child development nims. 
In four of the demonstration projects materials iteve also designed \ 
for transmitting information directly to parents. These quite varied 
materials Include a manual for the ^teaching, of a model parerit educa- 
tion curriculum for Black parents; *an' educational curriculum for use 
with school-aged mothers in the prenatal and perinatal periods; a set 
of information cards and toys designed for home visit education program) 
brochures anlJ a newspapef as vehicles with special appeal for the deli- 
very of he^fth Information to teens. * ' , - • — 

Some' of these materials are- presently available and others, still 
in draft form, are being distributed on an individual request basis as 
shown* . ^ J 

■ ■ ^Curtently Available 

: r ' i-^ 

* Manual- of 6lack Parenting. Education - a text for i|sie 
- • by parenting educators, other professionals, and lay 

pejsons for development of a cult^rally sei^sitive and\ 
relevant education projgram for Black parents ^ 

* ' * 

Projected /ost: $10.00, plus handling 
Available^ln summer of 1980 from: 

> *' 

Robert C. Johnson, Ph.D. 
Institute of Black Studies / 
6372 - 6376 Delmar Blvd. / 
St* Louis, Missouri 63130 / 
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♦ TAPPP Kit - 11 brochures for teens; dealing with 
litnnan sexuality t contraception » the pill, menstrual 
cycle, etc* ' 

; Cost: $5.00/kit 

_ • . • \ 

♦ Teens Cool Out - a newspaper for, about* and by teens; 
dealing with a wide range of health issues, sexuality, 
and teen probl-ems ' * v 

Cost:, $ .so/single sample issue; $2«00/8ubscription 
Kit and .newspaper available from: / 

Carlos Salguero, M*D. 
Hill Health Center. ^ 
^ ' . . • 130 Davenport Avenue / 

- . New Haven, CT *06519 



\ ^ " In Prep jhrat ion ^ , V 

" 7"ri . - 

* E>c€?rcises f or. Stimulating^aufl Interacting, with Infants ~ 
information ' c^rds to improve infant motor skills and . » 
mother-child interaction; photographically illustrated; • 
to be used with homemade toys; in preparation ^ ! . / 



Fox information about cost 'and availability write to: 

' • 1/ ' . 

Tiffany Fiejd, Ph-D. 
Mailman Center 
* - . ' ttiiverslty of Miami Medical .School 

pV Oi Box 52056, Biscayne Annex 
•Miami, Florida 33152 . - 



r. Educational' Curriculum for School- age j^'arents - a text 
on helping adolescent parents copt;; units on ^sexuality 
of teen parents, peer and mutual support, family planning, 

responsibilities, etc.; fifth grade reading level; 
accompanied by six booklets on safety, infant health 
and development, in the first .year; In preparation 

For information about cost and availability write to: 

J, \ Doris Helcher and Rosalie Streett 

Child Growth and Development Clinic 
- Johns Hopkins University 
405 North Caroline- Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 21231 
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• INFORMAIION NEEDS -CHANGE 

• . - • ' ^ " ■ - 

"^Onc potential contribution^jof the- 15 studies, is ^he cx:ea£ion 
of a mosaic which shows so«ie^.of the variation in parent inforoation 
needs. One important variation is that i^lch the passage of tine 
produces. The tasks faced by a parent of a .toddler are not- at all 
, those that were faced when the child was a newborn. Information - 
needs change a^the tasks of parenthood change^ iche table entitled . 
-^'Developmental Tasks ^ Needs, and. Crises of Yoimg Parents" (which 
incorp^ates results from ha^ the studies) provides a brief sunmary 
of someS^f ^the m^jor tlse-^related events of parenthood... These , 
events are particularly important to teenage parents and to:other 
young parents of. limited educational background and financial means. 

*As was documented by several researchers, parents' needs 
Increase dramatically afti^r the birth of the child • the end of the 
prVpiancy does not signal the'endjaf -fcheir needs. -Many ^services df 
infopaatlon and support to teenas^ers are typically? concent rateicl^ on • 
preghncy and the early postpartum period, leaving most youh^ 
parents without support 'about :slx weeks' after birth. 'However, \ 
rest irchcrs who h^d continuing contact-- with adolescent parents were 
•convinced that new needs cropped up after the initial ones were met. 
•It is neither surprising nor unusual that'/these new needs occurred - 
Jthey are simply the reflection of life as it 'presents nfv' challenges 
with the passing, of ^time. It was cLear'to those ^researchers- who • 
observed carefully ^d felt deepily for thes^e young parfents. that time 
was needed for* maturing. Even though they have become parents, ' 
these young people have growing of their^own to do and must jreach 
maturity and financial Independence before it is^ reasonable to 
expect their problems to dimmish., 

^ ♦ How loqg must; teenage parents, be provided Kith significant 
support services? One' researcher believes that programs must con- 
tinue at least two years after the birth of the child. His observa- 
vtion suggests that after the yomfg child begins to develop atitonomy, 
resentful feelings occur the ntother and these need^to be worked 
through b.e'fore* the mother is left on her own. Another researcher 
founjLthat )>Aien children were three years of ag^ married and tmdsarrled 
mothers who were living ^Hlthout a spouse of male partner were eqt 
in satisfaction or contentment In their life situation to those who 
had this potential support. (Ko there who did not have the support 
of a male partner wexe at something of a disadvantage and were less 
satisfied at earlier points in time.) Another possible consideration 
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reVELOPMBNTAL TASKS, NEEDS, AND CRISES OF YOUNG PARENTS 
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^ 12 'wmthd 



24 «ontlia 



M aoiitha 



At tht tim 



lenntr that tttnater* . 

tlie 1m« liUlj tKiy art to 
'HM«»t«lfcm vitti tlMir 
bfblw.^ (estate) 



Totnitcr Mothers are especially 
cofwemed vtth the(ie«probleM: 

'<* I vooder ifhen X ahould call the 
doctor ' ^ 

" I vondar vtut vjr haby .ifanta when 
^ h« la crying « 

•*I wonder if I'm apoilinK hiby 

- I worry that ay child will get hurt 
around the hotisa 

- I<wlah ay hoabaad would take aorc 
ifittrcat in our children 

(SparlinK) 



When their children are 

Months » up—rried Mothers - 
eirpress More need fnr financisi 
he1p» infant day care» counael- 
in/t» and Job training* (Crow) 



Adolescent Mothers need aoM e one 
to help thcM ^negotiate the 
systeM**. Short terM dependency 
on another adult May be the teen- 
aKar*a best chance of Jong-terM 
independence^ (Epstein) 



Between 18 Months and 
three years there ia a 
large Increase in tba 
use', of formsl coMBoaity 
resources • especislly 
socisl sgencies« Iswysrs, 
sod public >heslth nurses* 
(GroA) 



NMt aavwlcM pta^tisM sra 
aboMt alK waalca after birth; 
naay daittlMg foUow-up aru 
only •tatiatieal checks, 
(CaaaoM^loBvantr*) 
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Ona of tha-Most laportanc ' 
aatvlcaa for tasM paranta to 
locata ia Infant and child ' 
cjir^* ( C a y no n l owy ant ra) 
tha lack of Day Cam la a 
MaJ»r barriar in ra]t«raing 
to achool. (Salguaro)^ * 



The topic of **pro«Dting Infant -tcsming 
and DevelopHmt" *ia df intereat td Mothers 
when the first child ia less thsn one 
year old - tt^ infotBstion it of no help 
'later on* (Sperling) 



These- topics interest younger Mothers 
More than older wethers: 



- Techniques for the baby'a bath 

- Caring for tha prcMature baby * 

* Vtien is your infant ready for 
a baby-aitter? ' ^ - 

- Raiaing a fsMily aa a aingte parent 

(Sparling) 



These problsMS concern slightly older 
Mothers - especially dbout the tlMe 
the chil4 is two yesrs old: 

- I*M having trouble getting i 
child to respond to toilet t reining 

• Help brothers sod sisters get sloog 

• with each other 

- Hy child reaiata what I ask her to do 

* I wiah I had More tiwe for Myself 

(Sparling) 



Service needs change orer tiMc* Early cn, aedi- 
csl sstvica and education sre spproprlste* but 
thesfr sre no longer adequate when tha young , 
parents* needa turn to recreation, houaing, peer 
group aupport^ etc* (Wayden) 



Two critical tiaes exist for intervention: , 

1) Shortly after birth - 

- Mother Muat be aware infant ia capable 
of reciprocal relationship 

- Mother Must be aware of issues of 
separation, clinging, end curiosity 



2) During the'SecotW. yesr - 

- Mother Must be jsirsre .of issues 
.invntving eirpylration end Mastery 
nf envireliN^t; separstion^ indivt- 
dttsHzation, and snrtslirstton* 
• (Egfland) 
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fsMily planning and contVaception 
is an Initial and Major rf^ncem« 
but with kmniledge Mothers begin 
to direct thejr attention to' 
other nattera. (Vetrher) 



FamUv help (froM relatives) Mav decrease 
about the 'tine the child hecoMes xn active 
tnddler> (gpstetn) 



Needs' Change 

In the length of support programs, for adolescent parents is the 
availability of many community services "for whidh the child becomes 
eligible at around three or four years of age. These services 
Include federally supported programs such as Headstart» • 

Whatever the' criteria used in deciding wherO>rograms can safely 
be phased out, there is clear concensus that at /the present time 
TDost adolescent parents face a very serious amr debilitating service 
voi4. This lack of available service occurs shortly after the birth 
of the child and' continues until the adolescent has accomplished 
the unfinished taal^s of education and/or job training - and has 
weathered the child's transition from infancy into the mid-preachool 
period. 
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.RECOMHBHDAIIONS 



V The reconnendatlons derived from the studies included In this paper 
af e or^imlzed areas. A variety of actloris^re re\a£ed 
ip each arM (and are summarized in the table entitled ^'Baslc^ Areas and 
Beconmended Approaches")' • In the following narrative » the recompiended 
apprjoacb^s for each area are introduci^d vith a broad qufestion vhicb has 
timely policy implications* ^\ * — 

. r ^ - \ ' /\ ^ ^ ' \ > 

A. FAMIiY . Hoy does the l^amllyv screen or enhance information? !^' 

It is clear that information^ once it i^ broadcast" does not always 
fall, en- receptive] ears. Thus» provision of infotmation is not enough » we 
wist. 'be aware of thi^ various hurdles this information must Clear an4 the 
yax^pus {^tes it. must ^^o through* Any agency which Xwlshes jto encourage 
the diif^^^i^atlon of helpful Inf o]piation to parents must understand more 
fully %Hty Information does or does 'noib flow. Tt)e research studies of 
this present rftport strongly Implicate the family of the targe( parent as 
«ajor/act:ors in screening or enhancing information and services. A series 
of three app^oachcss (synthesis » individual research ai)^ intervention) are 
Tej^oiBBende^/ln'respm \ 

!• A ByB%heBie of eadBHng knoiiledge is needed hhi'ch would review -ffie » 
infpm^on role of .fcmXy Tnembere^ espeaiqlly the;adulh{fe^ Teen- 
/ ige pnents appear to Isuffer or benefit from the absence or presence of 
a suppoirt network Involving a- high proportion of women. The role of 
:^formatloii» as one elem^'mt ^of j^amily support needs to be\ clarified 
%rithin limits of the- e^sistipg literature. ^ 

2* A well^deeighed individual veeearch project is needed to plcayify 
pie^^npamati^ tple of the grandnother^ The* grandmother ite identified 
in midtiy of ^ the studies sunmarlsed in the present paper as c 'c(^ntral 
figure in. information .use and coanunlt]^ service use of the V<>^S 
parent* This influence is cited soaietimes as positive and somet^a as^ 
njegatlve* ^ Since it^ Is not clear how ,the grandmother exerts her pervasiye 
influence 9 a Tesearch study » pethaps using anthropological techniques » 
, teems to be indicated* . ' v ' 



3# Provide an intervention which dmonetratee the effeot of involving 
the granchtother^ Many of .the current intervention projects comment on 
' the desirability and the likely payoff of Involving the gi^atadmother or 
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BASIC AREAS AND RECOMHE^D APPROACHES 



Synthesis 
of existing 
^owledge 



Imtir the iftfdTM* 
tion rolt of the 

ffMlt adulta 



Approachs 



Basic Research 



Individual 



SuahfttiM optioM for 
•onrict/infonMt ion 
•ttabliah critoria *" 
for '^'auceoaa** 



Study tha rola 
of tha grand- m 
■othar iria a via 
coHmmity 
aanricea 



Coordinated 



Demonstration 
and 

Intervention 



. Development 
Product 



Dissemination 
and 

Technical Assistance 



Karitir paycho«aoci|il 
ittf luoneas on the 
adolaacant 



Uvitv tho cbatri^ 
tion oft Mtam«r 
obaamration otld 
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Study, of natural 
variationa .to ^ 
^dctamin« eritl-* 
cal iuaa 



\ 



National naeda 
aiaeaaMat 

(atratifiad by. 
athnic group 
and age of child 



Dcwnatrate the 

effoct of intenrcntioti 
involving grandnother 




Study tha 
etiology of 
eerly, unplanned 
parenthood 



Determine needed 

length* of aupport^ 
for teen parent^' 



Print produeta vith en 
"interperaonal** flavor 

Mewaletter keyed to 
the child* a age 



Televiaion progran 



Report ijeaulta for 
curriculuH developera; 
provide technical ' 
eaaiatanee 

Provide print produeta 
to the genei^al .public 

Send nevaletter through 
exiating or new prograaa 



aenaitivity to the 
chiuU well-being 



DoeuMnt the a 
value of early 
child cere to 
the teen parent 



Deteriine liaita of 
teen ability to gain 
obaervation end 
aenaitivity ^killa 




National broadcaat 



Desonatrate the 
ua/fulneaa of 
peer'-peer training 
and 'outreach 
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Iteport to policy aahera 



PuHicise the teatedv / 
•^•|ppd«la" to the health, 
social natkf and educa- 
tion profeaaiohf ^ ' 
provide^ technical 
afaiatance 
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; x>ther family members. Hpveyer this family involvement has not been a 
Mjor» evaluated strategy of the demonstrations; Researdters observe 
^ that many service programs seem to bypaf;s the existing intergenerational 
system rather than to support ^it. A well-documented intervention such 
as the one suggested could provide new insights 'for service providers 
and .could clarify the critical, interaction of information and people. 

' * / ' . ' ' . " < 

"B# OSS^Xm What information shall receive general or specialized . 

dissemination? . > ^ .1 

Since' information and other services are necessarily finite » a 
reliable guide is needed for establishing content priorities. Realistic 
go^ls are needed that can be achieved within jthe limits of resotirces and 
time. The present synthesis paper md the 15, original reports provide 
ia^oz:tant guidance in this area. Individual results andt the mosaic of the 
whole can be used iiapedlately for many currici^um development and service 
projects. However^ the gri^t variation of ^methodologies among the studies 
lea^s gaps that caii be ^filled only by a more cqiprdlnat^d seif^ort. For 
that:'reason» recoteendatlons related, to this question include a two-phase 
national needs assessment and^several activities that build on the' i^eds 
assessmtot. 

^ 1. 4 ocordinated Teakca^h effort toj^roduoe a single national infoma^ 
l^on needs oeeeBemeni is needed* This project sjioitld be logically con-* 
A tact^d in two phases: a) design, and instrument^development ,%and b) im- 
Yplententation. The- first phase could build oh the strong leads developed 
'^in previously funded information projects and could revise and consolidate 
some of the instruments from these earner' research studie is. This 
might be dope at a single^ research site guided by a national advisory 
committee* The second, phase would be r nrrl r t1 |Tnr_ liy s ninntirr nf geograph- 
ically dispersed researdiers. The sample to be drawn shoul3!>m^;y T)y 
age of ^mother and child as well as by ethnic group, so jthat both e^rokon- 
^ ality and. variation CQuld be described in the results. Existing AbYF 
research hi^s focused on child development information needs; this focus 
could.usefidly be expanded' in k\ national needs assesment to include the 
broader scope of Information defined ^n the concept of "parenting needs." 

\' 2. A guidehook of results of the national needp assessment^, speoifioally 
designed for cianrifmlim dweloper^^ ' should be cormtissioned. Communication 
to curriculum developers and program cl^veiopers is often taken for granted, 
' but in this Important instance should ^be carried out with great icare.^ 
this product should be in addition to the usual project report. ACYF « 
.could^furthes/assure the field use of these' Important results by providing 
technicii assistahce 'to curriculum developers interested in producing 
Information products for parents. 

3. Dwelap a.ciustBT^of infoimaH^n print pro4uct3 with a HntevpersonaV^ 
\ flaoor. Hfny product's will be irtiggested .by the rational needs assessment » 

but a first group of these mi^^t be immediately commissioned by ACYF. ^ 
\To the degree that thesi\new projiucts reflect the need^ of the 198ds, ' 

:they might perform the function of spme^ of the earlier, inmensely popular 
V CKildrenU Bureau publications, diijrrent researcH has shown that parents 
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. appreciate conmtmicaticm through other trusted persons and thit they 
continue to respect print [materials* Thus the nev print items should 
attempt to "speak" through the voices of certain trusted indlvldualst 
such as: *^Teens speak to teens*% "Doctors talk about child development" » 
"Parents talk about how they solve family problems*" ^ 

4. T>&oeUyp a parent newsletter keyed to 'the child^e age. . Information 
needs change dramatically as the tasks of parenting change • A newsletter 
timed to the age of the first child In the family would guarantee that 
Inforrnktion would be timely^ and that parents would^not^be 'burdened with 
content outside their area of concern* The importance of "readiness" for 
^ information seems to be a significant finding of studies in the present 
* * report* .A newsletter •s usefulness to future needs assessment research 
should not be overlooked; The newsletter Itself t or the mailing li8t» 
provides ideal' entree to a population that can periodically give ^useful 
feedback and updating to ACYF and to-iocal agencies* 

* 5l Vrovide^ print products to tjke general public through government 
printing. The ptevlous low-cost availability of useful yrint products is 
' a dissemination strategy which bears repeating. 

6. Di^senrlnate'^the r^ewsletter through existing and new programs. Consider 
the possible future dissemination directly £o ifidividual parents. Howevj ^ 
many service programs couJd provide a central point froa which newslett| 
could be mailed or disseminated* This might^ build a stronger » more 
positive link between ""a local resource agenby and the individual pareii 

t. AMOUNT How much information or service is enough? 

When information is used, along with other services, as a^ substantial 
intervention to help families with significants eg persistant problems, 'the 
question of an end«-point: arises. The desire oTMme service provider is to 
provide enough support but not to overwhelm the parent or family. This ' 
latter course (service overkill) has the potential for creating dependency 
and of wasting society* s resources. Currently, the amount of service is 
determined by ''professd^onal judgment" rather than by any empirically 
(derived guidelines. ■ Recommended a$:tivities related to this basic area 
would provide some progresiT toward generating needed guidelines. 





tvon 
and 

oliher eervioee. These definitions are crucial to the research ;Aich is. 
suggested in the following paragraphs* The definitions depend to a 
aubsuntial degree on professional consensus. 

^ Study naturally f^etvhg- variations to determine the effective 
Jfcritioal maae^ of servioee and infomoHon. A possible research I 
/strategy would be to study families who are on the borderline of success-^ 
f ai family functioning* By Identifying these i*o make it and those who 
don^t, and by studying the natural variation of amotmt and duration of 
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formation an4 supports available to these families^ a meaningful 
definition for critical mass, may be derived. A carefully constructed 
sittdy of this sort might go beyond the basic issue of VtotalYamount and 
duration necessary^* to important questions of how generalisation or the 
.'learning of processes contribute to the critical mass of information and 
support. ' . * * 

\ . • ^ \. . . ■ ■ . • - ■ 

3. \ Through an interoention which varies lihef^length of treatment^ demon^ 
' etrate^ the needed length of support ^or cdolescent parents, ^ost previous 
InteVvi^ners have suggested that curtent programs are too brief. It seems 
likely that the adolescent pi^rent represents a special case and will not 
be fully described in the ^^crltlcal mass" study. Matura^l variation in 
that study may not have enough spread to reveal the optimal length of 
^ support? . an intervention with planned variation in the length of 
service provided to randomly assigned subjects^ 1^ called for.* 

D« TEENS I ^ ov shall .special needs of adolescent parents be. met? ^ 




Adolescent or teen parents ha^e b^en, included at a number of pod 
the re^ea'rch approaches suggested for the previous three qixestions. 
this vulnerable popixlatlon is of ^'safficient social concern to warrant 
special effort on its behalf* The research effort would range^ from s^thesls 
of existing knowledge to dissemination of rW^lts. ^ , ' 

l\ The H^erfxiure on ^psychO'-soctal influencee on .teenagers should be 
reuiewed ca^d aucdnctly exmnarizSd for the use of .researchers and 
service ^provicers concerned with this population. A. general understanding! 
of adolescence may be a missing element In'the efforts of some researchers 
and service lirovlders to understand the reproductive and parenting be-, 
^havior of tleenagers* - " ' ^ 

2. A haBic\individual research project should he. carried out to claxrify 
the etiology^ of early, vnplanned parenthood.. Based on the. projects 
^tenarised In the present paper^ it appears that most res^ati»:tiers and 

< service providers have little if any understanding of the "wh/^^^^Jilnd 
the dr&atlc\ Increase in adolescent chlldbearin^ and childrearing.\ Teen- 
agers who repiort that they are not planning for parenthood yet use none 
of the three major decision points to opt out of parenthood (birth con- 
trol> abortioA 9 release fox adoption) constitute a sharply ^ increasing 
subgroup Qf youth. They are In fact parents but have gonejfehrough none of 
ttie,usuai prensiration and conscious accumulation of infontation and . 
resources for^parenthood; This resesTch would probably Involve survey 

. methodology uslAg a two-stage convergency technique. The descriptive 
results wovild be\ of use to many programs includihg the .one^recommendedi 
In the following item* 

3# Develop and disseminate a television progran which would report the 
> reeultfi of the^ etiplogji^ mpleomed parenthood study. Recent prime 
. time television shows such as ^^Guess !lio*s Baving a Baby" report tHe 

fact of adolescent preg&ancy with' no sul> stent ial Insight Into the why >,. 
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Such insight is. needed and should be shjnred with the general public* 
This program could incorporate also the results of the following two 
research activities .whidi have to do with possible liinits on teen parent- 
ing ability. ' * \ r 

4* Review the l-zterature deeoribing %ie contribution of maternal oheewa-- 
Hon and matezmat sensitivity to child well^eing. There are sugge^stions 
in the studies of this present^ report that some basic maternal mechanism 
roughly described as "observation-sensitivity'* is correlated positively 
ith age and may not function adequately below some minimtnn age.v 

, . " L ^ , » / . " , ; 

determi ne^ through a demonstration projectj the limits of teen ability 

to gain observation and sensitively skills. A few Intervention projects 
ha^e had the training of observational skills as an objectivet but the focus 
,has not been on teen parent si TKis recor dded study should Involve the 
entir% range of teen parents , especially ^ae youngest » so that if a 
critical age exists such that the^ egocentrism of the teen interferes , 
with her maternal taslcs, tHat age can be identified. 

6. - coordinated basic rjesearch study shotild he mounted pp document thB 
value of early child cora to teen parents. . Research projects In the present 
report have, identified tne, absence of reliable infant care as a major 
stumbling block wl^ich keeps adolescent parents from completing some of 
their maturationt%l' tasks. Various other' studies report a slgnif ica^it 
Impact qti the schooling., economic power, ^ and-rontal health of adblescetit 
parents* Th3 level of confidence^ in these scattered findings could be 
ra^ised considerably by a coordinated, ^naturalist ic^data collection in 
several locations of the nation. .This study (or coordinate^' set of ^ 
studies) would document various outcomes for* adolescent parents who 
did or did not receive adequate early assistance in child care. One \^ 
of the possil^le complidatiohs of this study may be that in t^^ical 
.situations a very small porportion of adolescent parents may receive 
enough. outside child care help tq enable them to reach' the ii: maximum 
potential as young adults. If this is in, fact the case, an intervention 
study with specified levels of care may be the only alternative for 
exploring this area.^ (This. study relates also to fjecommendation C-3.)' 



7. Report the results of the contribution of early child care study to 
policy makerr. at various goverrdnehtal levels. Policy makers ask an4 
have a right to receive Information which documents the likely outcome 
of various social programs. While" many people willl continue to advocate 
for early child care ^ecause of its face validity, an empirical 'base 
would be an importantycontribution to the policy process. 

8. Demonstrate peejvp^^ training and outreach as a^'cehtral theme of 
(pi inteiVentioT^ project tH'th adolescents. ^ A'numberi of th^ studies of 
this report highlight the isolation and need for peer support felt by 
very young parents ^ This, combined with the interpersonal quality 
valued in most Information transact ions » suggests that youth who are 
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already Involved In Informational or intervention programs may be the 
beat link with new or additional teenagers. The -"each one teach one" 
procedure has worke^Hn other Instances and ^may hav€^ strength in the ' 
areas of reproduction control and/or parent education. * 

!>• Publicize ihe AClF Heated models^ to health, BoiAqt work, and- 
edueaHon profeseione. The various interventi^on projects described 
i^itbl^f report, 'as well as .other tested procedures » could be- written 
up^WV'nodeis" for replication or local application. (Most are not 
fully-validated models » but would serve a useful purpose to local com- 
munities attempting to explore an area hew to them.) Special, effort 
should be made to contact the health- prof esi|ion (especially xiurses» 
public health professionals » family nurse practitioners, pediatricians), 
and to alqrt them to the'Salguiro and Welcher models Which emphasize 
delivered through clinic locations. Technical assistance from the 
'original grantee could under contract be supplied to those Who are 
attempting to replicate a model.. 

Each of these approaches is seen fas a series of activities » one building 
on the other, in an attempt to clekifh the central question and bring it 
closer to resolution. In ;every Instapcei dissemination of results is ^ 
Implied. The detailed examples of dissemination represent Instances in ^ 
which some effort different from the Vrdlnary' Is suggested. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF INFQRttAIION 



InfonatlOQ can play m Important role In the area of hu&in services. 
Flrgtt it la Inexpentive compared to other aervicea* Large nuabera of 

S'rtnta can be reached through information that can be repeated many tinea* 
condt information is £lfixj^le> fitting itaelf to alternate channels of 
transmission. It can be delivered redundantly to Increase its effective- 
ness* For examplet personal delivery of information to parents may be ^ 
repeated and Supplemented through print or electronic media.^ 

f . • *■ " 

A third .liM>r$ant feature of .information is ^ that it preserves the 
autonomy of. thA/receiver* . Information is not coercive -7 It tan t>e ignored 
or heeded. An/ the best types of in format ion. provide alternatives to be 
considered* yjui\con|rast to some other forms of social service sy lAforii^a*;^ 
tlon may boused before problems occur* Thus, It can be thought of as a 
preventlyieJ^erviyce* Flnidly^ Information can be used as a viable and corn- 
pat lb ieelcmeny total program of family services. /It usually does- 
not (and ItVjhould not .attempt to) stand alone » but it is a strong team 
player* ^ /' . - . . " . ' 

The dilld development Information needs of families deserve attention 
from society. Diese needs' are not a deficit to be erased, but an essential 
and positive manifestation ^pf parental growth* Investments in parental 
information are passed on as benefits to children » 
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Information Needs of Low Income Minority Parents 
With Young4Chlldrenl 

Ck 

Ro&lna Becerra and Jeanne Glovannonl 
The University of California at Los Angeles 

ABSTRACT * 

The overall goal of this proposed research was to explore what parents 
of low Income and minorl^ty statxis know about health and child care ser-^ 
viceg available to tlieir young children, what services they use and why, 
and what attitudes are important in making service selection • Specifically, 
the research was designed to answer^ theLfpJLlowing questions: 1) What are 
the characteri£tJ.c^jof^^ at least one child under three years 

of age? 2) What types of health care and child care are used? 3) Under 
what clrcumstanpes is service squght? 4) How do families find out about 
the availabilitjy of services? 5) What are parent preferences for different 
types of services in these areas? 6) What is the role of ethnicity /race 
status in service selection? and 7) What are the factors that facilitate 
or- inhibit parental use of service selection? 

5 * * 

The samples were drawn from four' low-income housing" sites in 4>edro, 
California, (N«451), and from the downtown area of Los Angeles known as 
Chinatown, (N«lll). All parents, surveyed had at least one child under ^ 
three years of age. The parents from the housing sites j?er5L.age IS^to 46 
years, and were of several ethnic background^T'slte one was 99.2% Black; 
site two was 95 .-7% Mexican-American; site three was 77.8% Anglo; and site 
four^was 45r"Snglo and 27.4% each Black and Mexican-American. The low-> 

come Asian parents were almost all (98.2%) bom in China, or another 
Asian country, ^nd on the average. had lived in this country for only 5.2 
years. Questionnaires. were administered in either Spanish, English, or 
. Chinese to correspond to each respondent's preferred language. 

\ 

The specific needs, and service utilization patterns of the parents 
were determined for both child health and child care. As a group, most, 
residents at all four sites viewed their heaj-th and their%!hild's health 
a& ''good" or "excellent", as^did 68% of the Chinese-American sample. While ^ 
there exists this positive perception towards health status, it is alarm- 
ixife that there were 10% of the children in each housing complex that were 
viewed as having "fair" or ^poor" health* Preventive care in the farm of 
shots and of well-baby visits was not equally used. While at least 88% of 
all children studied had received some immunizations, less than a third of 
the youngsters had ever had a well-baby visit, the concept of taking a 
child to the^ doctor when he wad not ill was diff icult for these parents to 
understand. Regular medical care for very young children was provided 39% 
of tfee time by private physicians for the housing resident parents and 80%* 
of the time for the Chinese-Americans; 48% of all v M-baby. visits were 
provided through the health department, while city hospitals or clinics were 
treatment sites for 24.5% of the youngsters. 

^Funded in part by ACYF Grant #90-C-1272* 




Data frcn this study pointed out that lack of knowledge ^bout the 
availability of services rather than ignorance about health care hampers 
a population of non-English-speaking^ Americans in their use of medical 
services. They further indicated that differences between white and 
Chinese, for example, in knowledge and in the use of health services can 
be explained primarily by cultural differences. Also, non-English-si)eak- 
Ing persons were less likely to be in occupations that provide group 
health. plans. Thus» skill in the use of the English language appeared to 
be a major predictor of the probability of access to and use of medical 
services. Specifically, 92% of the non-English-speaking Chinese felt 
that their lack of skill in English had prevented them from receiving the 
kind of health care they needed. 

Day care resources were applied differentially, according to the needs 
and attitudes of the parent. If care was needed for long periods of time, 
children were usually supervised by a relative or a spouse. The ideal 
care mentioned was day care centers, two thirds of the respondents nam- 
ing availability of a trained staff and reliably competent care as reasons 
for the choice. Only 20% of all respondents were current user^'. Of these, 
39% mentioned staff training and competent care and 25,5% mentioned edu- 
cational programs offered^^s the. basic *<:ause for their satisfaction. Non- 
utilizers', on the other ha^d* were most likely to cite the child's young 
age as the primary reason for not using the programs. For shorter peridds 
of time, relative-provided supervision was also the most used form of 
child care. 

A substudy of teenage parents revealed that ethnicity was a recurring 
factor in .their health care behavior. Attitudes, knowledge and utiliza- 
tion of health services all showed the influence of this factor* more than 
any other. On the \other hand, education was found to impact primarily 
upon knowledge ^d preventive care use. Age emerged^ as a factor in utili- 
zation principally in two areas: use of lay care, and sources of informa- 
tion. As a whole, teenage mothers were less, likely to use lay treatment 
and more likely to rely upon relatives as information resources than non- 
teenage mothers. 
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- The Ecology -ot Help--Seeklng Behavior 
Among Adol^escent Parents^ 

Kristlna Cannon-Bonventre and Janet ^Kahn 
American Institutes for Research 



ABSTRACT 

This project was undertaken to study the help-seeking behavior of 
adolescents in their role as parents. Emphasis was placed on the social 
networks and environiaents in which these young parents live, so as to 
understand the overall ecology of their help-seeking behavior • 

The 91 young mothers and 20 fathers who, with representatives of 22 ^ 
service agencies, conposed the sample for: this study live In the greater 
Bobton area. The mothers gave birth during the 1976-1978 period, were 
between 16 and 19 years old^ at the time of delivery and most reported 
being married. The sample was cot^osed of 18 Black woiaen, 20 Hlspariic 
women an.d 53 white women. The Boston, sample has similar life situations 
(such as fsducational level, income, etc-r) to teenage parents in the United 
States. Major areas of inqul;ry were: 1) teenage parents' definition of 
problems and of acceptable sources and forms of help; 2) their experiences 
with different components of their helping networks, especially with formal , 
agencies; and 3) ways in which service providers %ay ImprdVe the sensitiv- 
ity and responsiveness of their services to teenage parents' special needs. 

/Data were collected by means of interviews, averaging one and a half 
ho^s, witl? young mothers, fathers', and service providers • Some forced- 
choice questions and some short open-ended questions were asked, and- one 
- of two critical intidents of problem definition, help-seeking behavior and 
problem resolution! were explored* Fu^her comparisons were made between 
parents' and providers* outlooks on teena^ 2 parenthood. ? 

■* 

The results shc?w the teen parents' helping network was usually rather • 
small and consisted of family an4 agencies, with a nbtahtd absence of 
friends and peers. There was a heavy reiiance upon family ;for concrete 
and emotional help, for lay referral,' and for advocicy^ Mothers (tfie grand- 
mother of the child) and sisters were most frequently sought. out for help 
and advice. Help seeking- outsld,e the family network was often tentative 
and not tenacious* Family was the most preferred source of help for 
problems In the areas of child care, psychological and mental healthy ' 
finances, child discipline, and marital problems In a ddition,, family 
sembeVs very frequently acted as lay referral sources with regard to vir- 
tually all problem situations. The absence or rarity of friends in the 
helping network appears to be the results of two factors:* 1) old friends 
who have not become parents are no longer peers; and 2) mothers find it very 
^difficult to link up with new friends whom they consider peers* Agencies 
were named most often, as tfie preferred source of help for problems in 
special areas such as education, health care, housing, and employment* 



^Funded in part by>CyF Qrant #90-0-1342. 
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When. asked which programs and assistance they desired, teen-age 
parents named child care (particularly for children under three) and 
support groups/recreational activities (to combat lonfeliness and isola- 
tion) mrst frequently by far. Continuation of education and employment 
are almost entirely contingent upon finding appropriate, secure, and 
affordable infant an^^child care. 

the researchers feel that the results gathered from the agencies 
interviewed present a more positive picture oi services for young ^parents 
than the situation really warrants* First, the definftions used for some 
of these categories were fairly lenient and do not reflect aspects such 
as eligibility and second, they do not reflect the fact that services . 
that are available are not necessarily available to everyone who needs 
them* ^ 

Providers were able to identify a number of critical services which 
are currently unavailable to most young parents? in the Boston area, in- 
cluding the basic necessities of food, clothing, and shelter* , 
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The Effects of Prenatal Knowledge and Expectations 
in the Development of Child Competence 

Byron Egeland, Mary Breitenbucher and Amos Deinard 
University^ of Minnesota ^ 



, ABSTRACT % 

The purpose of this investigation was to determine if parental 
knowledge, expectations, and understanding of children affect the qual- 
ity of care the parents provide and, subsequently, the child's develop-* 
ment» . ' ' 

The total sample, consisting of 267 uiother-inf ant pairs was recruited 
frooithe Minneapolis Public Health Infant and Chil^ Care Clinic, whose 
clients are' families from the lower income brackets whose children are 
considered "at-risk" for child abuse^and neglect. The mothers, 62% of 
whom were single at the time of this first baby's birtfi, had^a mean age 
of 20.52 years and a somewhat heterogenous ^educational distribution. 

From the sample three- subgroups were selectee!: the Excellent Care 
graupt consisting of 33 mothers who met the. physical and emotional needs . 
pfi their children exceptionally well, sensitively encouraging the children's 
growth and development ; the Inadequate Care, group of 32 mothers who had 
shown some clear incident df abuse ne^glect of the .child in physical or 
emotional areas; the Matched Care group of 32 motljers comparable to the » 
Inadequate Care group in age, education and marital status. 

^ Data were col,3.ected prenatally, p^;rinatally* and postna tally oiv a 
variety of psychological, social, environmental, and medical variables. 
Parental knowledge of basic care? issues relating to the health, safety » . 
and nutrition of the child were .tested with a tuestlOtihaire at 24 months.' 
Parental knowledge and understanding were assessed by an interview given, 
at the time of the 24 month assessment. Mother's responses to the inter- 
view items were rated on two global scales. One reflects mother's' aware- 
ness of the developmental importance of certain child behaviors and the 
secon.d' reflects the tiwther's understandltig df the effect her own behavior 
Iias^l>rr the child ' developmeiftT^^ , 

Developmental expectation measures were made prenatally', at three 
months and at 24 months* Inventories intended to assess mother s perception 
of the difficulthess of her child and the "aVerage child'* were given pre- 
natally, at three months, and at 24 months. 

A third broad approach to assessing maternal expectations and per- 
ceptions lisvolved a measure of mother's prediction of infant's performance 
(at nine and 24 months) on a developmental scale prior to its administra- 
tion to the infant.. At 24 months a questionnaire was administered to deter- 
mine where mothers acquired their knowledge and whom they consulted when 
p rob 1 ems ar o s e . ' 2 
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The guallty of mother-Infant attachment was aersea^d at 12 and 18 
months and mother-ciilld functioning Ijp a problem-solvli^v^ituatlon was 
assessed at 2A months. Both measures were done In semi-xu^turallstlc 
situations* \ The first set of analyses involved testing for\me^n differ 
ences between the Inadequate . and Excellent Car e groups. Based on the 
assessment of attachment the mother-infant, palri were classitiea into 
^either a securely attached group or one of two an^dously att^ached groups. 
Comparisons on the maternal expectation and knowledge variables were made 
between the Itrhree attachment groups. 

The third. set of analyses ^involved cdr relating the^ maternal expecta- 
tion and knowledge variables .with the mother and child variables from the 
two year problect-solvin^ situation. The relsults indicate that toothers . 
specific information regardiag child care db^ not relate to quality of. 
child care or.^later child competence. There *ere differences between 
tfre Eiccellent and Inadequate Care groups on the Child Care Practices^ 
questionnaire, but these differences disappeared whet^ age and education 
were controlled. Even though maternal* expectations and perceptions were ^ 
assessed in a variety of different ways^atla number o^ different ages, . 
there were not many significant relations with elfher quality of parent- • , 
^ing ot child outcome measures. Compared to .the Excellent Care group^the 
mothers In the Inadequate 6are^oup 4efe iporje •unrealistic at estimating 
the age at which certain developmental, milektbnes occur and they pe^rceiv'ed 
their infants as mpre "difficult" on a» neonatal 'perception inventory. 
However , these relationships disappeared when^ age and ejiucation were 
partialled .out. , . * '.r 

Regarding the Quality of attachment 'there was fevidence that mothers 
of Infants classified as anxit^us resistant were •more unrealistic in their 
expectations tlian mothers in the other two attachment groups. There were 
also a number of significant correlations between iq^temal expectations of 
developmental milestones and both mother and child competence factors 
assessed at, age two; however,, the*toagnitude'c^f ^these correlations was 
qui te^ small* ' - 

T^ aspects df parent ^aidwl^dge and expectation that related most 
hi gh:^ to quail ty;of care and'-the^ childl' s .development were the two ratings 
of knowlcdge based pn'-the-2A-»onth--lnterv±ew^ The first reflects 

the mother 's^miderstanding of the. developmental significance' of the typical 
behavior <^ a two-year-oid/ The second has to do with the parents' under- 
standljig of their potential for^ influencing their children and a recog- 
nition that their behavior does'affect the^ behavior* of their child. Age 
see^s to be the biggest factor in. these dimensions* Young mothers do not 
. h^ve the maturity needed to separate their ownneeds in attempting to 
"^understand and iaccurately intj^ret. the behavior of their Infant.^ Any 
Interv^Brlon progratfl must deal with these two dimensions of understanding. . 

The results of this project suggest that perhaps Intervention needs 
• to focus less on teaching specific child qare skills and rather attempt to 
develop mother's understanding of the complexity of her Infant and her 
relationship with her Infant. 

-I • ' ^ 
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Asi^essing the Child Development Information Need<^ 
of Adolescent Parents with Very Young Children^ 

' ' * Ann Epstein 

High/Scope Educational Research Foundation 

_____ - . * ' • ^ 

ABSTRACT 

The primary focus of our research wa^ on finding cut whether or to 
what ^extent adolescent girls are prepared for parenthood. Specifically, 
how<much do they Tcnow about infant developm^QCT- and.how d' this"^' knowl- 
edge influence their actual parenting behavior? Oiir samrle of 98 teen- 
agers was drawn' from a five county area in southeast Michigan. This is 
the first child for each^pf the'se girls. The group was ethnically mixed ~ 
just over half of these girls are white, the rest Black - and equally, 
split between middle-class ap.d woi^king-class backgroufl^s. ^ At the time of 
pregnancy, the adolescents were between 14 and 19 years old, with a mean 
age just over 1*6 1/2. years. One fifth we^re married, but almost 70% still 
lived with one or both of their parents. The teenagers were first inter-" 
viewed during their last .trimester of pregnancy. A follow up interview 
was done when the,, baby was six months old* Int:erview techniques were 
varied, and in some instances, unique. Bdth structured 'and open-ended 
questions were used to find" out about teenagers* experiences with support- 
ive services generally and their perceived need^. in parenting education 
specifically. Knowledge of infant development was measured with two 
instruments: in a knowledge scale the subjects sorted oards according to. 
when they expected various Infant needs and abilities to first appear; in 
an infant. education interview they viewed and reapted to videotaped clips \ 
depicting infant activities and styles of mother-infant interaction^ The 
teenagers* own interaction patterns with their babies were coded from video- 
taped^obsexyatibns of routine .diapering and feeding dnripg the interview 
when the baoy was six months old* ' 

Findings .from questions regarding parenthqod showed: 1) Pregnant teen- 
agers expected too little, too l^te from newborn babies. Though basic care, 
health and nutrition,^ and perceptual and motor development expectations 
were quite accurate, in the areas of mental development - cognitive, social, 
and language^^jteenagers^^a^^ skfU a. to J^a ^fgsmanv months too late; 

2) Teenagers* babies, -while physically well cared for,, were often neither 
played with nor ta^ed' to by. their mothers.^ Mean ratings indicate that th^ 
mothers qould neither observe the signs of learning in their babies nor 
recognize the appropriate activities by which adults support this learning u 

3) On the brighter side, teenagers recognizeS their need for more informarA 
tion about the mental growth of their *infai^|s* thieir highest priority aifong\ 
information nefeds was knowing more about how babies think and learn and make 
sense of their world. ' . 

Findings regarding suppbrtive services were especially signif icant« from 
this group of mothers who were already participating in formal support pro- 
grams in that: 1) A recurrent theme among, those teenagers who were coping 

^Funded in part by ACYF Grant #90-C-1341* 



.relatively well witih^ parenthood was that they had someone who taught them 
how to ^'negotiate the system"; 2) Support from the extended* family-, in , 
the form of money, child care, and emotional sustenance also seemed«^to 
differentiate those teenagers who were coping from those who were over-* 
whelmed by parenthood; 3) Teenagers li*ked services in which providers 
were caring and censitiye; information^as offered spontaneously, there 
was a chance to, share with, other pregmnt 'teen-agers and teenage parents, 
and there was consistency and follow*- Iprough on the part of the staff. 
From services currently used,. schoolHaged parent programs led the "like" 
list, ^he Department of Social ServuW received the largest and most 
voc4.ferou^ comp^laints, and the medic|l profession was divided equally 
between^ood and bad experiences. 



ahe researchers st^ress three implications of the research findings 
which they believed are often overlooked, if not actually defected, by 
current practices. First, policies and programs must "lake eKplicit the 
need to include child development .information in services provided to 
teenage parents. Second, policies and programs must acknowledge and 
support the role.playe'd by the t-aenager's fam^-ly. The adolesceiit with a 
baby Is a child as well as a parent and there^ is little- wisdom in requir- 
ing her to leave home and give up her base of emotional supports in order 
to qualify for fragmented' financial assistance. Th^d, policies and 
programs must provide to. pregnant teenagers and teenaggparents contin- 
uity of care which encompasses both the services and, where pu&sible, the 
persons who provide these services* On the other hand, policies ougfit npt 
to encourage feljg adolescent's total dependence upon her family when it 
comes to child care if the teenage parent is to establish a supportive 
relationship with her infant. 
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Intervention for Prematurely Born Offspring 
^ of Teeriage Mothers^ 

^ Ti|fany Field 
' University ' of Mlaai 



ABSTRACT 



The present study was designed to assess the early development of 
preterm versus term Infants and »lnf ants of teenage versus adult mothers. 
In addition, a biweekly, hotoe-based, parent training intervention was 
provided for a group of preterm Infants and their teenage mothers to 
assess the ameliorative effects of" 6arly intervention. 

The subjects of this study wer|?150 lower S!^, Black mothers and 
their Infants. The preterm Infants of the teenage mothets were randomly 
assigned to either an Intervention or a control group.. Groups of full- 
term Infants of adult mothers and-' of teenage mothers were also Included 
in the study a)^ controls. - " , 

• Biweekly visits were made iif ter school hours to the homes of the 
teenage Mothers and their preterm Infants. These visits were designed to 
provide educational Information to the ©others on developmental milestones, 
chlldrearlng practices, exercises and age-appropriate stimulation for facil 
itatlng sensorimotor development and mother-infant Interact^Lqns. Demo- - 
graphic and perlnqj^ data were collected within twenty-four hours of 
delivery and the ItHl^s were given a neonatal assessment. Follow up 
assessments ^(including various combinations of growth data,' developmental 
screening and measurement, ^vibemperament questionnaires, and , video taped . j 
m^jther-ihild pl^) were, mdde in* the subjects' homes at, .four month intervals 
for the first year* ^ 

' ^ • ' ^ 

, At four months the preterm Infa'nts'of toothers who received .interven- 
tion (educational information and training) Jiad greater y^ight and length 
and received higher developmental scireenlng scores' than did the preterm 
control infants. In addition,' the teenage mothers who received Interven- 
tlqj^were, more 'knowledgeable about developmental milestones and showed more 
desrteable or less punitive chlldrearlng attitudes. Their Infants were 
rated as having more optimal temperament and both the teenage mothers and 
the preterm Infants of the intervention group received more .optimal face-to 

' face interaction ratings than did the contro^ group teenage motherf &nd 
preterm Infants. Similar effects were seen at 12 months, and additionally, 
the preterm infants of teenage mothers receiving intervention recfelved sign 

^ficantly higher Bayley mental scores than the control- group, although aj.1 
scores were wlthl«c^the normal range. \ 
' \\ 

Many of the apparent effects of intervention were not surprising since 
the intervention- program pr^ided training on the types^of Infant skills 
tested by the developsontal assessments and evaluated during mother-infant 
interactions. But growth differences cannot be as readily attributed to 
the intervention. Growth differences may^A^ve Seen a secondary effect of 

Funded In part by ACYP Grant #90-0-1358. 
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^ the more adeqtiate stimulation the intervention infants appeared to be . 
receiving during their optimal play interactions* Several other studies 
ha'4e reported .relationships between' suppiconental stimulation and calorie 
Intake/weight gains* : - - ^ . - i_ „ ..^ — 

The net effect was'that^a fairly * Inexpensive intervention of home- 
visits to demonstrate exercises to mothers of preterm Infants significant 
ly enhanced the development of those infants. v 
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Home and Center Based Intervention for 
Teenage Mothers and Their Of fspring^ 

\ university or Miami 



ABSTRACT 

This research gtows out of the results of an earlier home-based inter- 
vention study. A number of problems appeared to persist for the mothert: of 
^he. llbme^based Intervention program despite the positive effects of the 
{Program on early infant development ajid moth||^nfant interactions. These 
included : 1) the failure of mothers to retu^po s.chool or seek Job, train- 
ing or employmetit; 2) continuing poor financial status of the teenage , 
mothers; 3). conflicts in the home between the teenager and her mother re- 
garding childrearing rea^onsibilities and attitudes. In an attempt to 
Impact pn these problems the^l^esent program organized a center-based 
intervention program. to provide free nursery care for the infants of teen- 
ag|» [^mothers and paid job strjM-tiing foi^^the mothers (as teacher aide trainees 
in ^he skmc nursery). . The hope was that ^hie-^program would impact on the 
mothers* socioeconomic status* ' ^ ' . , ^ 

This center-based intervention program (N«30) was coiroared\5^th the 
following: 1) a biweekly, home-based intervention program^ providi&g ' , 
parent-training in infant stlmulatipn (N«^30)» and 2) a control group receiv- 
ing no intervention (N«30). All mothers were randomljj assigned to these 
groups following their volunteering for intervention. ' All. groups were seen 
at four month intervals fpr assessments of^ the^ intervention effects. • 

The mothers were Black/ lower SES teenagers > ranging In ag^ from 13 to , 
19 years (X-16.9) and their infanta were delivered at term without perinatal 
complications. All of the mothers lived at home witti their parent (s> and 
siblings • The first wave of mothers began receiving inteirvention in January 
1979 and the last wave were scheduled to complete the six^nonth program in 
April 1980. Demographic data, prenatal- and obstetric data as well as atti- 
tudes of the mother were rated during the neonatal period* The infants were 
assessed at the neonatal period and at four month intervals.. 

The" groups (controlt home Intervention and nursery intervention) did 
not differ %t birth as vould be «|xpected since the teenage mothers were ran- 
domly assigned fr om tLe same populat ion. There were ^ number of measures 
on which the nursery" intervention group showed more optimal performance than 
the, control group at four morith?. (Analyses for the home-based -group were 
incomplete at the time of this report.) The nursery intervention infants 
were reliably heavier and were more appropriate weight for age. In addi- 
tion^ the teenage mothers who were nursery teacher aide trainees assessed 
their infants as having more optimal temperament than did the mothers of 
the control group. These 'included more optimal simmiaiy ratings (vhlch 

^Funded in part by ACYF Grant #90-C-1764. 

2The home^based program is described in T. Field > "Intervention for Prema- 
turely Bom Offspring of Teenage Mothers". 
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suggests xthat the control group infants are "d^ficult" and the Interven- 
tion Infants less thai^ "easy") as well as"" infant temperament ratings of 
adaptability, approach, thre.ihold» intensity, distractability and persist- 
ence, favoring the intervention group • 

It appears that despite similarities at birth, by four m<mths the 
nursery intervention and mother job training program has contrt^ted to 
differences on Rrovth measures of the infants and d ifferences ixNjjothers' 
ratings of infant temperament. These encouraging f^indings liwalt cof 
ation when all the mother-infant pairs have completed the f^ll term of the 
six month program. 
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Early Childrearing by Young Mothers^ ' 

Lucille Grow > 
Child Welfare League of America 

ABSTRACT 

This study was undertaken by the Child Welfare League of Anerica to 

expl or e the effects of childrearing m it n f- ^adlock^ — ^-e xamin ed — 

the relationship between the mother's marital status at ttie time of the 
baby^s birth, her age and other maternal characteristics » experiences and 
attitudes^ and the subsequent well-being of mother and chlld^ a major pCir- ^ 
pose being to identify those social an^ *benaviorel characteristics, atti- 
.tudes and/or experiences of the mothers chat are most predictive. of a 
positive outcome lor the mother and child. Research prior to the early 
1970*s was primarily focused on Black married women and their children, . 
resulting' in a lack of reliable^ information about young unmarried white 
mothers who chose to keep their bcby. The increasing, number of such young 
women was the reason for focusing on this group. 

A cohort of white unmarried primiparas under age 25 who planned to keep 
their babies and a comparison group ofj^xlte married women were identified 
at the time of their delivery. ^^Th^u^'w^en were interviewed within a month 
of discharge from the»hospital (time 1), and again when their child was 18 
months old (Time 2), and 36 months" old (Time 3). To minimize attrition and 
maintain cooperation^, telephone contacts with* the mothers were to be made^ 
every six months between the first and third interyiev's. Milwaukee County, 
Wisconsin, was selected as the site of the research for reasons of size, 
racial compositlSn, .social climate, and the interest of the local health 
services. The study was conducted over a three year period beginning In 
1973 with more than 400 mothers. The major data collection instruments 
were interview schedules that explored various aspects of the lives of the 
mothers, and to a lesser extent of their children. . ^ 

In some circumstances, of their lives, differences between the niarrled^ 
and unmarried women- either lessened or disappeared over time.' Whereas .at 
Time 1 the median Incpme of -ithe married women was more than twice that of, 
the' unmarried women, by Time>3 the difference, though still substantial, 
was less pronounced. When Interviewed shortly after the baby's birth, more ' 
^unmarried women felt isolated. As their children grew older, no« dif£erei]^ces 
were found by marital status. At Time 2 more unmarried women believed they • 
dJd_no.t_ha^e__enough money to manage; by Time 3 there were no differences in 
th€j proportions of married and unmarried women who reported this to be the 
ease/ Wljen the children were 1 1/2 years old, inore of the unmarried than 
married women who lived. with a husband or. male partner believed their rela- 
tionship had deteriorated because of the child's presence; at Time 3 there 
was no difference in the proportions so reporting. 

Ore of the more Ijpfluential aspects of the lives of these mothers as 
shoim by the results i^ the support, either formal or Informal, received 
during the early months and years. Mothers vho received a high degree of 

^Funded by Grant #OCD-CB-456. 
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familial support^ during the children's early infancy were likely to f±nd 
child care difficult when the children were 18 months old, but .f amiliil , . 
support wks not associated* with the liothers* adjustment when the children 
were older. The more community resources needed but unavailable, th^ moire ^ 
likely mothers found child care difficult, were discontented with- their 
maternal role, and scored low on. the overall success measure; while the 
more c<?imnunity resources ^the mothers used when the children were older, 
the more contented Che mothers and ^ the higher the overall -success score. 
Mothers living vith a hqsband or male partner were more likely to be con- 
tented when the children were 18 ^months old, but living with. a partner^ 
was uot .significant when the children were three* years of age. 



pro j ect ^ began : 8/73 
final report:, 1/79 
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Black Family C'^ltural Heritage Projeft^ 



Robert Jphnson 
Institute of Slack Studies 



ABSTRACT 



. The purpose of this project was to deterrnine whether alternative 
models and methods of providing child development information to Black 
'parenta affect childrearlng attitudes and their utilization of facily 
support services. ' It was hypothesized that models of training based on 
the BUck cultural experience. would yield significantly different. Results 
than ones based on traditional white, middle-class parental training 
philosophies aad programs. 

A total of 14$ families with at least one child under eight years 
of age were interviewed and administered the research instruments. These 
families were recruited primarily through day care agencies in the St. 
Louis area and some.through various kinds of media publicity. . though 
random selections of the sample proved Iprpossible, once included, in the 
sample, the participants were assigned randomly to the treatment and 
control groups. 

Three curriculum training models that provide Black parents with 
childrearlng and child development information 'from different perspectives 
werfe developed. Each presented a unified con<;eptual approac h dealing with 
various facets of child development. The traditional model -coti»isut:u u£ 
the works and theoriefe of popular child psychology writers who are generally 
■ white and have a middle-class orientation. The cultural model consisted 
of the^eorles and ilthodologles of cTiild development created by different 
Bl^giTorganizations With a nationalistic/Pan-African perspective. The 
cultural-traditional model' was based on the works of Black theorists and 
practitioners who have made special attempts to adapt traditional child 
development theory and practices to the specific needs of Black children 
and their families. Each model was designed with- ten sessions arranged 
oVer a five week period. The overall evaluation of the training curriculum 
made by the participant^ was overwhelmingly positive with the aspects of 
"Held say Interest"^ "Useful information received", "Beneficial to me as 
^ B?ack parent" « and "Comfort in participation" receiving the top responses. 

Data on soarces from which Black parents receive childrearlng informa- 
tion show that Black parents in this sample identified the mother as the" 
BOBt helpful source of childrearlng information (43.7%), and the spouse as 
the second most helpful. These sources totaled with other family and social 
network Sources made inforaal services the principal resource (71.9%) for 
information. -Parenting books, courses or teachers werS the other primary 
sourcis of helpful information reported by 16.2% of this sample while about 
12% reported that professionals, social agencies, pamphlets, or their child- 
ren's school teachers were helpful sources. 

^Funded in part by ACXF Grant #90-C-1262, 



A series of questions were posed to the parents to determine the 
various attitudes, values, goals, aspirations and preferences that they 
held for ^heir children. F^om various analyses of parental values and 
goals it can be summari^ied that the' Black parents making up this sample 
desired that their children be hard working and ambitious, happy, obe- 
dient to their parents and well-behaved, independent, respectful, and 
honest ♦ Attributes not highly valued or emphasized were being popular, 
a godd athlete^ liked by adults, concerned for others, affectionate, . 
or knowing how to have a good time* 

In terms of adherence to culturally-normed values that have been 
identified in the literature on Black family life, data from this study 
showed that the overwhelming majority of parents hel^^noderate to strong 
attitudes endorsing, the childrearing goals of indep^ence, obedience, 
racial end social awareness, religion, family ties, and cleanliness. 
Data on parental expectations for children have shown that Black parents 
would like to see their children acquire high levels of education (college 
and graduate or professional school) and that those parents who indicated 
occupational preferences for their children desired high-paying, presti- 
gious positions for them. 

The major finding in the area of utilizjition of family support 
services was the relative under- or nonutilizaticn of services that could 
be deemed supportive of family life: psychological, family counseling, 
educational, medical, welfare, recreational and cultural services. 

i 

As for parenting training and its relationship to the childrearing 

attitudes, th<=> r^^g^ltg flrf> still incomplete, but th e re searchers feel 

that thus far they 'c an conclude, that there is a great desire on the part 
of Black parents to receive information about childrearing, particularly 
information that is perceived as being rel'^vant and useful to their 
experiences, lifestyles, and cultural values. f 
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Child Development Inf ormation iltilization by Reservation 
^ and Urban Indian Parents of^Very Young Children^ 

\ 

Dorothy Miller and Deius Turner 
Native American 'Resource and Wsearch Associates, Inc. 



r 

•ABST^gr 

This study was a first attempt"^ to^elicit Indian motHSrs' perspectives 



J- 
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of their very young children's physical, cognitive and social development. 
It examined child development norms held by reservation and urban Indian 
families with very young chjLldren, and determined the informational needs 
and potential sources and utilization of modern child development knowledge 
of these families* It also examined the concept of child development which 
arises from ^Western culture as it is viewed by rural and urban Indian mothers 
The sauiple wa3 made up of 100 Indian families who had two ot more children, 
at least one of which was under five years of age* Fifty of the Indian 
families reside on remote reservations in San Diego County, California, and 
50 are urban Indian families residing in the Bay Area of California* 

To get at the basic child development concerns addressed by thel project 
(i.e*. What are the child development norms of the rural ^nd urban Indians, 
and how might these be supported within the present Social Security Title XX 
services?) the following questions were asked: 1) Wiiat do Indian mothers 
expect from their very young children in terms of their perspective of child 
development and how does this differ by the mother's background? 2) What 
kinds of concerns do they have about child development issues in their child- 
ren*s progress V Sf^n^z types or chiid~deve lopmenL problems w ould lead t h em — 
to seek outside information and to what formal supportive services would 
they turn? 4) What family support services would an Indian mother seek for • 
assistance with a perceived .child development coacem? and 5) What knowledge 
of child development information do rural and urban' Indian parents* possess* 
an(* how and from whom have they received such information? 



In prder to get at these complex and complicated issues of bicultural 
informational systems, multidisclplinary approaches were a6ed; legal-admini- 
strative, sociological, and anthropological* A staff of trained Native 
American interviewers were able to gain fully informed consent and informa- 
tion fromr the subjects whose culture deems it impolite to ask personal ques- 
tions* 'observations of the mother's reactions made at the time of the inter- 
views provided furtHer information to the project* These data were then used 
to relate the type and utilization of child development information to the 
socioeconomic and family structure of each Indian mother, comparing the 
reservation mothers' responses with the urban Indian mothers' responses* 

The interview material Included: demographic variables relating to 
the family socioeconomic background, size^ and stntcture; Indicators of 
significant othersj reference groups; and parenting experiences* Structured 
questions werr included about childrearing practices, language used within 
the family group, sources of information, information needs and utilization 
of resources* 



Funded in part by ACJF Grant #90-0-1261* 
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Nationally, children under five years of age constitute 8*4% of the 
population, but the same age group constitutes 12.6% of the Indian popu- 
lation. For this Indian population extended families are overwheltningly 
the primary source of help with developmental problems of preschool 
children, though urban Indian mothers are slightly more liiely to turn to 
friends or outsiders - or to no one at all. Urban-dwelling mothers are 
also likely to list family members less frequently (27%) as significant 
others than do reservation motherst^ 62% of \diom reported family. Child 
development norms were pegged to a significantly younger. age on five of 
nine items by reservation mothers, while urban mothers* norms were signifi- 
cantly younger on only one item. Over half of the Indian mothers {54%) saw 
no difference between the development of Indian and non-Indian children 
In the birth through three age range, but almost two thirds saw develop- 
mental differences between Indian and non-Indian four to five year olds, 
with nearly one fourth (23%) of the mochers seein* the differences as 
negative, and 41% seeing those differences as po^tive. 

The results of this study are not complete but several generaliza- 
tions may already be drawn Indian c.hildrearing mothers tend to relate 
to an extended family and to have close intergenerational relationships 
as well. ' These relationships are the basic network for the transmission 
of their Indian values and heavily influence their own perspective of 
child development norms. It is to be predicted that the more acculturated 
to th| majority the Indian mothers become, the closer her expectations for 
l\er child's developmental progress will be to" that of mainstream Americans. 

/ 
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.Study of Parent's Information, Chlldrearing Practices 
. and Child Development Outcomes In Puerto Rlco^ 

* * 

Llgla de Rodriguez ^ Jorge Gk>nzalez9 and Raul Munoz 
Health & Social Studies ^ Inc« 



ABSTRACT 

* / 

This project conducted the first comprehensive study Jtoncemlng 
chllJl'r earing practices *ln Puerto Rico. Field work began February, 1^78 
and ended June^ 1978. The initial sample fcr this study consisted o£ all 
available families with children less than four years of age and more than 
six months- of age in the 1976 Master Sample Survey of Health. This was 
391 families. The research ^design sought. to achieve the following object- 
ives: 1) identify the types of information parents have. regarding child 
development » specifically parents with children txnder four years of age; 
2) ascertain the patterns of chlldrearing "^practices; 3) ascertain the level 
.of development of Puerto Rican infants and toddlers; and 4) study the p^- 
ception of «Jilld development information needs of parents of small children. 
It sought to further explore the diversify which was expected to be in the 
Information obtained for each of these objectives as to three variables ^ 
the social 9 cultural^ and economic factors. 

. A set of hypothesis explored the possible relationships between the 
three main variables of the study design: 1) the chlldrearing practices 
of the survey parents will vary in relation to the information-base they 
>Jiave about child development; 2) the developmental growth of the survey 
children will. vary in relation to che chlldrearing practices cheir 
parents; and 3) the utilization patterns of family stfpport services for 
child development information needs will be related to the information- 
base parents have and to their chlldrearing practices^. 

The data were gathered with the aid of four instrtmients: a 290 item 
interview^ administered to .the mothers » exploring the sociodemdgraphic 
characteristics of subject families » patterns of rearing utilized and 
chlldrearing information; «a measure to ascertain the level of development 
of the subjects; an observation scale to collect additional data and 
general impressions; a scale for measuring the information mothers had 
about child development and their vperceived information needs. 

Data show a great reliance on friends » relatives and personal 
experience as sources of information. Information on 4lniost every topic 
including children's problems (toilet training^ sexual play^ discipline) 
and general areas (teaching the child and recreation) was received pre- 
dominantly through the channel^ of friends » relatives » and the parent's 
own e3q)erience. The topic of feedings was the only area where parents-- 
used a more formal source. Mothers and caretakers generally continue to 
otr-aln their Information about chlldrearing from the traditional culture 
sources. 

u 

•Tundcd in part by ACYF Grant #90-C-1273. 
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0 Data also show that certain areas of support were not used by ^he 
parents In this study*; Although health services were generally used, 
in areas like counseling for families and children more than 90% of 
families did not receive any support from this source* 

* ^ ft 
The results of the study while not yet fully detailed serve to 
reinforce the picture of Puerto Rican society as a whole. This society 
is one that has dramatically and rapidly changed, in the last decades but 
is still in a state of transition, with mixed traits ,of a semi-industri- 
ali;zed, society and ah agrarian one. A lack of coherence is noted in . 
various aspects of life at this stage including that of childrearing. 
For example y the Puerto Rican mother thinks that breast feeding the child 
ls>stjie ''ideal" thing to do, but just 25 percent breast feed and f^r only 
one month on €he, average; the mother thinks that thumb sucking and the 
use of jgacifiers are no good for the child but relies heavily on them, 
actual^ encouraging the child to use the pacifier. 
« ' # ' ' * 

The study suggests that the Island of Puerto. Rico needs a more 
vigorous and effective network of services which. can help the mother or 
caretakers in dealing with' their children and provide support for main- 
f^*ning the family unit as the most important structure of society 
conducive to the development of the child. 
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Teenage Pregn^cy and Parenting Program^' (TAl^PB) 

Carlop Sal^uero 
Hill Health Center 

ABSTPACT , \ 

This is a comprehensive health and parenting program designed to 
coordinate the services offered at the family-oriented Hill Health Center, 
New Haven,' Connecticut, to md^at the needs of th,e community's sexually act|.ve 
adolescent, ^he pregnant teenagei::^,. and the mother and child after birth. 
'Census population figures for this. area sh6w siack, 40%; Hispanic, »30%; 
and^White, 30%. The TAPPP project served clients' from all three groups. 
Data from the year November 1977-78 vt:s collected on 114 TAPPP clients; 
90 referred from the Center's pregnancy testing service, eight from other 
agencies, and It'^^pg followed prior to the ^rant year. Data covered 15 
variables an^^j^ compiled from information In Case Management Records. 

The project's objeostives are to 1) promote health behaviors and prevent 
pregnancy, 2) to insure good medical, care for the pregnant adolescent in 
school, and 3) protects the maternal-infant bond and emotional and physical 
well-being of the mother and 'Child. ' / ^ 

The goal of reducing the incidence of adolescent pregnancy is addressed 
through del:^very of information about health and human sexuality; by means 
of pamphlets, a newspaper written by adolescents » health fairs and indivi- 
dual counseling. The coordination of services with other agencies with ^ 
sim ilar concerns has led to the provi sion of free pregnancy testing, contra- 
cep tive and pregnahcy counseling, and fblXiowl^fli^fW'^ed&tr^ — — ~ — 



The second goal of * maintaining the health and continuing education of 
,the pregnant teenager is achieved through services provided cooperatively 
by the Center, the local high school aiid Yale Child Study Center. 

The Teenage Health Education and Parenting Consortium has been devel- 
oped by these cooperating agencies to prevent pregnant adolescents from 
dropping out of scho.ol, to facilitate their return after delivery apd to, 
provide workshops ^for the high school faculty to help them be mori^'sensTtive 
to the problems adolescents encounter. A Primary Worker is assighed to the 
client at the time of the pregnancy test. This Worker continues tQ follow 
the «tdolescent^ through her pregnancy and motherhood until the child is four 
years old. She is central to the continuous and poordinated delivery of 
nental health-oriented services to the adolescent mother, as well as serving 
as her advocate. 

Continuous assessment of ^e relationship between the young mother and 
her child Is made in answer to the objectives in goal three. Active inter- 
vention is aade by the TAPPP staff to eliminate those factors in the mother- 
infant dyad that create'^stress and to foster a healthy relationship. A signi-^ 
ficanc component of this intervention is the Infant Stimulation Program (ISP) 



-''Funded In part by ACYF Grant #90-C-1337. 
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whose main objective is to ^r^tect.the well-being of children torn to 
tcenags. mothers uptil-the child is 3:8 years old. A continuation of the 
infant Stimulation Program is the Parent Infant Center '(PIC) which has as 
its focus the teaching of parenting skills to any pregnant adolescent in 
the area who wishes to participate^ Attention is also focused oji assisting 
the yoUng mother to continue her own development by addressing issues such 
as poatponement of second pre[,nancy and continuation of her owa education, 
and by helping with child care to reduce the social isolation of the mother 
and allow her to participate in peer group activities • 

From the seventh month of pregnancy on the assessment of the physical, 
cmotiorial and social status of the mother is made every three months during 
her child's first year of life and every six months thereafter. These 
assessments maintain a constant source for reevaluation of the services 
provided t6 the mother. The 'first year data is useful in identifying trends 
within the population though it is limited 'in presenting the full rang^ of 
^individual differences. Some desired health goals which x^ere not specifically 
stated as objectives were achieved. For example ,^an increased number of 
adolescents received prenatal care the first trimester of pregnancy, keeping 
the pret&aturity ratp at less ,than 1%, and reducing the pregnancy and delivery 
complications to a very low number. ' ? 

Tlie figures from pregnancy test restflts from November 1977-78 show a 
total/of 78 pregnant teens j the overwhelming majority of whom chose tj)^ carry 
the pregnancy to term (81^. The remaining 19% proceeded to terminate (60% 
•had a first trimester abfifrt ion; A0% needed the second trimester procedure). 
In addition, data shoxTchat 18% of the clients came back for at least one 
more^est during the year and that 40% of the population had a history of 
pregMagy tests before entry to the program. This quite substantial repeater 
population is being; examined for indications of a trend towards using the , 

re^;nancy-tfifit— as-a-meth6d^^£-birth^ontxctl a populati on dis engaged _ 

from contrAccpting whatsoever. 
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Information Needs and Information Delivery 
for Parents with Very Young Children^ 

. ^ ' ' % Joseph Sparling ' 
University of North Carolin^^ 



ABSTRACT 

WhaE child development and childrearlng topics are of mosj: 
intere*^ ' to i^arents of very young children? What are their problems , 
in raising^ children? And what sources for help and information do 
they prefer? -This project, designed to identify the information needs^. 
of -parents of 1 children under age three, conducted a national survey \ 
in 1978 to elicit' parents* answers to these questions. 

Ksil-baci^ questionnaire respondents included 1,458 members of the 
National Buby Panel, a sample of households quota-controlled to conform 
to U.S. Census estimates. Informatiicm was also gathered in persdnal inter- 
views, with 100 low-income, minority group parents. 

Results of the survey revealed that parents perceived a need for 
comprehensive information tbat deals not only with facts about child devel- 
opment but also with techniques and skills in working with young children. 
When parents ywere asked to rate their interest in reading 50 hypothetical 
articles listed by title, the researchers found that the broaa spectrum of 
tonics selJ^ted reflects an eclectic, whole-child approach tp, information 
interests/ Moreover, they point out, the fact that both the Baby Panel 
and other/ participants rated the same nine titles highest suggests that 
information on certain subjects may have an almost Universal appeal* 



^ Among the "nine tni^^ rated titles wefT^^K — 
confidence", '^The sick child: what to do", "Prepare your child for learn- 
ing', and "How ment&l abilities develop in children." Seven of the nine 
titled contain the words which indicate positive acclivity on the part of . 
the parents ("Build,"' "prepare," "enhance*') / which suggests that parents 
clearly see themselves in a facilitative and skillful role vis a vis their 
young children. 

p \ ' ' * . * 

Among the most frequently reported problems, selected from a list of 
26, were the following: "I wonder how I can help my baby develop her full 
potential", "I wish I had more time for myself', "It's hard ta find a good 
babysitter", and "I wonder what ray baby wants when he is crying/' 

As they had expected, the researchers found that such variables as 
the age of the youngest chi3d> the number^of children in the family, family 
income, and the mother's age and education were related to parents' rer 
•ponses. Older mothers and mothers with older children shared similar 
interests and concerns. Young mothers - particularly those under 20 - and 
•others In the high-risk group had certain concerns in commonc Such find- 
ings, the researchers emphasize, underscore the importance of getting inform- 

^Funded in part by ACYF Grant #90-C-1263. / 
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atlon to parents at the right time - whea^hey and theit^ children are 
rc&dy for it* ' ' ' , » 



Where do foarents prefer to get this information? "Family and Friends' 
and' "T^octQrs aad Nurses" j^ere th^ most frequent first jchoices (f^om ipDng 
^hile "Books," which was the most popular form of printed 
often selected as sfecond or third choice. However, the 
:e8 varied according. to the kinds of information parents 
leral, for information oh children's problems* and managing 
.the child's ^vlron&ent, parents would turn to family and friends, while 
doctors /nurses and books would be consulted for information on child 
development. "Social Apencies" received high priority (after faml^Ly and , 
friends) for information on family problems. 



nine options) , 
information, wa 
preferred soui 
wanted. In gc 



These survey results were used to carry out the second part of the 
project, a North Carolina demonstration of information ('alivery which was 
completed in April, 1979. Two strategies were employed: 1) visiting 
parents in their homes and 2) presenting Information in a pediatric clinic 
to parents who were waiting for appointments. Telephone follow up data < 
showed no gain in parent information as a result of the one*-time presf^ ita- 
tion in the clinic. However, observational measures showed a more positive 
style of parent-infant int'eraction after -two to six months of information 
delivery through home visitation* 
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Do Social Networks Support Effective Teen Parenting? 




Joseph Stevens, Jr, 
Georgia State University 



ABSTRACT 



This project is investigating the* extent to vhlch institutions 
and groups external to the teen family support its chlldrearlng 
function. It will also examine the relationship between the teen 
parents / ability to construct supportlve'^ linkages with people and 
institutions and their Infant's Aevelopment. Specific questions to ' . 
be asked are: 1) Does the family's connectedness, knowledge of 
child development, and thje quality of the home learning ♦environment 
significantly predict infant development among low-income Jgkck teenage 
parents? 2) Does the family's corinectedne^i^ and the knowledge of 
child development significantly predlct^lrtfe quality of, the home learning 
environment? and 3) Does the family 's^nnectedness significantly predict 
parental knowledge of child developinwit? 

One hundred and* twenty low socioeconomic status Black Atlanta, families 
with at least one Infant between 16 and 24 months of age are being studied. 
All mothers were under 21 years of age when interviewed. Fifty teenagers^ 
who were -not parents or pregnant at the time of the study were, the compari- 
son group. Neighborhoods v^lth low-income Black families were canvassed 
to collect the subject population. * ' , ' 

, Variables being us^d to study family connectedness include the use 
of household and 'social .network for support, access to and. use of community 

resourcea»land.jchiIdrftarine coping atyle* — Parmtaljgjo^le d g e ..y ar 

are normative developmental knowledge perceptions of infant mental qr 
psychomotor development. 

* 

All data are not yet collepted but preliminary collection and analysis 
have presented some interesting findings. , tp ^ • 

Mothers interviewed had an average age of exactly 18 with Infants at 
the time of the interview being 20. months old. 

Of all the mothers, 38% lived aloqe or with, a male partner, and desig- 
nated themselves as principal caregiver in the household. Twenty three 
percent of the mothers lived with another adult female but remained the 
principal caregiver of the infant.^ Thirty six percent lived with another 
female and this other female was designated as the principal caregiver, or 
the two disagreed on this designation*. ^ 

The number of females in the social network has a positive relationship 
to the infants' score or the Ba^^ley Tests, with motor development being more 
related than the mental development. The more emotionally Responsive and 

^Funded in part by ACYF Grant #90-C-1761* 
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more yexbally stimulating the teen mother is^obseryed to be, the better 
her Infant develops. ^ • 

. • ' \^ . ^ 

A larger number of females predict, a higher Infant score. The . 
number of relatives in the network has a positive relationship to the 
teenage mother's knowledge of child development while an iucrease in 
number of fri^^ds has a negative relatipnship to the same Variable. It 
may be that a system of reciprocity of everyday help which extends too 
far, including too many friends, drains the mother of her resources, 
le,aving her perhaps less time and energy for learning about and under- 
standing her own infant. 

A teen mother's tiigh score on the knowledge of child development 
measures is relate<L4l8o to a high score on the HOME scale. Perhaps an 
und(>rstanding of the child's developmental needs causes a change in the 

mother's behavior which results in a more stimulating environment. 

> ■ 

1 The dat£ provide sotpe evidence that certain types of social net- 
^ works may be more supportive of Black infants* development, and suggests 
that an ecological model of child development may be a more complete one. 
In th±s ecological model, maternal behavior continues to be an important 
factor. But the Black mothers' ability to construct and ^maintain linkages 
with others outside the household appears to also predict how well their 
infants develop. 
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Education in Parenting for Adolescent Mothers^ 

Doris Welcher and Rosalie ^treett 
Johns Hopkins Uhiversit^ 



ABSTRACT 



The objectives of this study were to: 1) assess^ the level of parent- 
ing-Information possessed by young ©others , at the^tlne of their first visit 
to the postnatal component of the Jdlms Hopkins Center for School-Aged 
Parents and Their Infants; 2) develop and present educational materials ' 
through formal educational' modules, and 3)' measure the effectiyeness of • 
this educational intervention effort to increase parenting skills and knowl- 
edge of adolescents with Infants* The general hypothesis held that exposure 
to. an educational program coupled with well,-baby care ftnd developmental 
screening, would result in increased parenting knowledge ind ability, 

The methodological design was a modified panel or succession design. 
That is, one panel was followed (measured) at eacK pre-selected point 
(two months, six months, and one year) along the time continuum, while the 
remaining panels were measured only one time each, but at, different points 
on the .continuum* The design also required a baseline assessment for com- 
parative purposes and a pretest to evaluate the suitability of the measure- 
ment instrument* 

In terms of saii?)le size, the baseline data were generated by 44 respond- 
ing mothers (the "informal" group) who at two months numbered 29 with smaller- 
numbers at other points in time. The main panel ("formal" educational 
exposure) reflected a sample of 62 at two and six months, while ov^ly 15 had 
reached their first birthday at t^je time of closure for the study. 



The data were collected by the Center staff from mothers visiting 
the Center for regular postnatal clinical appointments* The questionnaire " 
was administered in a group (N«2-^5) format by asking- the mothers to read 
the items from their own copy while the group leader read each question • 

orally* . — 

# 

The young mothers were asked how much they thought they knew about a 
variety of child and adolescent developacijital areas* Upon the completion of 
testing of knowledge, the respondents were told the correct responses and 
then asked how much, they would likb to know about the same topics. The 
question being tested was; Did exposure to a situation which Immediately 
challenged the parents' perceived knowledge serve to. activate or stimulate 
a desire to Improve upon this knowledge base, either to the level they had 
previously thought they were on, or to a more advanced level of ^aiowle'dge? 
In general, the mothers did seek additional information. 

The mothers in tjje formal group received an intervention program which 
depended heavily on a values clarification process throughout the educational 

^Funded in part by ACYF Grant #90-C-1339- 
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activities. The i.ntent was to r.slp the adolescents develop a sen^e of 

personal responsibility and caring » for themselves and bhelr child, and 

to sort out for themselves, thein values and dbj^tives so that they 

might plan appropriately for themselves and their infants. These concepts ^ 

were new to many cf them,. 

. - , . • • t . 

.One area measured dealt with how babies grow and develop. Half of , 
the mothers composing the "formal" panel wanted to k.iow more than they 
initially thought they knew, while an additional 37% wanted to know at 
least as much* These percentages were reduced to 40% and 33% respectively 
at one year. The combined percentages of the "informal" groups were 86% 
at two months, 90% at six montns, and 89% at one year.. That is, there was 
no reduction manifest in the scores registered by these mothers with dif-. 
ferent aged children. Eighty-four percent of heterogenous '^baseline" 
population reflected a desire to know more. Clearly, the vast majority of 
all subsamples sought additional information, while the only reductiotKwas > 
evidenced by the "formal" group. Varying patterns were observed in other 
areas me'asured. ^ " 

s ' ' . ' 

*' 

Evidence indicates that this program is. ser.vi^ig the population of ado- 
lescent mothers inUn effective manner. The y<Jung mothers have acquired 
a strong inf onnaticlx4>ase. Mu^h of the arrogance that was so' visible upon 
registration (whichlmay have served as a* mask for fa^r, anxiety and defen- - 
slvgness against cnLticism of thei^^ parental status) has been' dissipated 
and replaced with / strong desire to be as good a parent as possible, ^nd 
with increased self confidence that this goal can be achieved. 

.In additioKJto t-he quantitative evidenclfe provided vby the. indices 
presented, these youug mothers are returtiing to school at an impressive - 
rate (85%) , and while almost ^11 remain sexually active, the rate of re- 
peated pregnancy xs impressively low; 7.5% in 12 months, and 21%^in 24 
months compared with a national figure of 25% in 12 months. * , ' 
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A Study of the Use of Support Services 
by Adolescent Mothers^ 

Rosalind Zitner and Shelby Hayden Miller 
Child Welfare League of America 



ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this project was^to determine the extent to which 
young mothers who had received services from one of four- member agencies 
of th? Florence Crittenton Division of The Child Welfare League around 
the time of giving birth, and who had decided to keep their babies, wei* 
appropriately using support services one y<*ar later. Special focus was 
placed on the* young mothers* present and past use of community and , 
familial supports. The survey data were obtained through interviews with 
185 young mothers who had received services from qb^ of the four cooperat- 
ing Crittenton agencies in Michigan, Texas, North Carolina, and Ohio. In 
about a third of the ^cases the grandmother or aWle partner also partici- 
pated in the Interview. The interview data (collected about a year after 
the yBuug mother had left the agency), were supplemented by brief question- 
naires completed independently by the interviewees and by demographic and 
historical information obtained from the agency records. 

, Almost all of the clients began receiving seirvices from the Crittenton 
agencies well before their babies were born and terminated them soon after 
delivery. The pregnancy^-related services available, usually on the premises, 
include: medical care, education, counseling, residential services, child 
care and parenting classes, and family planning services. Other services 
such as legal counseling are available at some sites through referrals. 
The number of services used by individual clients ranged from one to nine, 
with half the mothers reporting use of four to six services. 

Iw was the young mothers* parents who gave them the most help after 
they delivered their babies. Half reported that their parents provided 
financial assistance and 56% seated that their parents babysat for them. 
Other tyfiM of material help from parents, such as clothing,' furniture 
and food, wfere mentioned by two fifths of the yoi»Jg mothers. Seventy-six 
percent of the respondents were living with their ' families at the time of 
the interview. Thus, the rate of ' financial assistance from parents is prob- 
ably under reported. Many of those not living with their parents also indi- 
ca^d that they got help from them jafter the Crittenton experience. 

Twenty- two percent of the young mothers were living with a hpshand 
or a male partner at the time of the interview and an additional re- 
ported continued contact with the baby's fatheryv The nature of the contact 
ranged from "seeing him at school" to "dating him" and included contacts ' 
centered ' n the child such as "visiting the baby and bringing him gifts." 
For t^fo;ftr percent of the respondents reported receixlog^ some financial 
assistance from the father (Thirty-eight percent of the mothers said they 
no longer had any contact with th6 baby's father.) * • 

^Funded in part by;^ACYF Grant #90-0-1260. 
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Almost all the mothers (92%) reported opportunities to see friends, 
usually other young mothprc with babies or peers without children* Most 
were satisfied with the frequen^cy of contact with friends, which was at 
least once a week for 71% of the respondents. Neighbors also* providing 
opportur^lties for social contact, with one third of the mothers reporting 
that they often visited with neighbors. 

* Although many of the mothers reported gaining helpful information 
about babies from reading and watching television, they most often (A3%) 
relied on their own experience in caring for or observing children. Next 
most frequently mentioned wer^ classes (26%), while 15% named their own 
mothers as sources of inl'ormation, and '11% listed literature cr media 
sources. Physical aspects of child care were topic? the mothers recalled 
most often from each of these media sources. 

In the year since termination of agency services, the youn^mother had 
used, on the average, ab*out six different support servi::es in the community. 
In general, Black mothers, better educated mothers and those who had had 
longer periods of service at the Crittenton agency used more support ser- 
vices subsequently. Most mothers had used medical services for themselves 
and their babies and were generally satisfied with them. Sixty percent 
were using methods to prevent another pregnancy. Nearly three-qua/ters 
of the young mothers availed themselves of some organized social or recre- 
ational activity, with participation more commoij fox Black mothers and 
those under 18 years of age at the child's birth. At the time of the 
interview, two thirds of the young mothers were either in school or had 
completed the twelfth grade. 

— Financial and housing needs were the most frequently mentioned major 
need by about two fifths of all the respondents. Child care and job 
related needs were reported by 'more than 25%. More^han 10% of the respond- 
ents reported the following as amont their most important needs: transpor- 
tation, education, material items (other than financial), and medical care. 
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